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wa down the gay, applauding street, 


There sounds the tramp of marching feet, 


The beat of drums, the trumpets’ blare, 
‘Borne far upon the scented air, . 

With buoyant tread, the young and bright 
Wave spotless banners in the light, 

We cheer them as they march along, 

Our happy, hopeful, bovish throng! 


Still, far adown the bannered way, 
Come sounds of measured, martial lay. 
Now, with our flowers we mingle rue 
For dear gray-headed ‘‘ boys in blue,’ 
Who march with slow and solemn tread, 
Their tattered banners proudly spread. 
‘But cheer? We cannot, now, for tears ; 
Tears hot with memories of years! 


Fair youth ts beautiful and bright, 
Long may tts banners float in light! 
We smile, and with our blessings greet 
The elastic tread of hopeful fe er. 
‘But—dear old flags, the tried and true, 
Upborne by ranks in dingy blue— 

We love your folds, so sadly marred ; 
Ve bow to men by battle scarred! 


O! to the Old Flags, torn and stained, 
That floated, once, where bullets rained ; 
Still guarded by these honored bands, 
And carried tenderly, in hands 

Tiat loving as a mother’s are, 

Erst strong in Freedom's noble war ; 

To them let all hearts lowly bow ; 

To them bare every manly brow! 


Written for The Congregationalist, by 
HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 
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Congregationalist A and Holland 
Sails 4 June, 7 o’clock A. M., by Steamship Columbia from New York. 

j THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN TWIN-SCREW EXURESS STEAMSHIP COLUMBIA 

New World Pilgrims at A unique brochure. valuable A Souvenir List of the Party will be pubiished by 
Old World Shrines... as a Pilgrim souvenir Con- The Congregationalist on the day of sailing. Sen', 
tains the fit [tinerary of the Party. 42 Illustrations. postpaid, for 10 cents. 

Price, 10 Cents. 

| THE CONGREGATIONALIST, I Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


ALL TRAVELING 


Personally conducted parties will leave Boston May 
25, July 2and 16 for Comprehensive Tours to 
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The Pacific Northwest, 


ALASKA 
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en,’ Captain James Carre 
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30 Days to the Yellowstone Park, 
Idaho, Utah, aud Colorado, leaving Boston July i. 


Your of 19 Daysto the Vellowstone Park and 
teturn, leaving Boston September | 
of 64 Days tothe Yellowstone Park, 
¢ Northwest, Califo a, Utah, and 
leaving Boston September 1, 
‘our of the Hawaii 
soston July 27 and August 



























resorts of New England, the Middle States, and Canada 


fF Send tor deseriptive circular, mentioning the 
particular tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School St., Boston. 









of the Cheque Bank, Londo 
the best for Travelers Ab 
Send for cireutar which tel 
Cashed all over the w 
Agents, Hotels, Shops, Banker 
Each holder has His Owa Bank 
Account, draws his own cheques 
and saves time and money, Fred 
erick “W. Perry. General Agt., 
2 Wall Street, New York, 
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VACATION 


scare’ EUROPE 


H. GAZE & SONS, 52d Year. 

All expenses—$1{75 to $B8OO—all expenses. | 
HIGH CLASS ARRANGEMENTS, 
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Springand ) 
Summer | 
vacation 
Rhine, Germany, Italy, Switzerland 
J Danuee, Austria. ete. 
North Cape and Russia Party, June 
Annual Round the World Party, Sept. 
Holy Land Party (Egypt and the Nile)— 
Spring and Autumn—Four tours annually. 
Independent tickets for any desired tour in Europe 
with or without hotel coupons, Estimates furnishes 
nee nts all lines steamers. Choice rooms secured, 
’s Tourist Gazette free, gives particulars, 
113 vseadictrscne 


Sewvone?” H. Gaze & Sons, Ltd., “si sose" | 
THE MIDNIGHT SUN | 


By 8S. 8S. “OHIO,” the 1 











argest and finest steam yacht il 
the world, leaving New York, June 27, 18%, visiting 
England Russia, Finland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway 
und the Midnight Sun, stopping at Bodo to witness thi 
total eclipse August 8. Lectures on astronomy by Mis 
Proctor and otbers. $475.00 and upwards, 
University Cruise September 16, as far east 
$950.00 and upwards, 
European Tours June 6th, July Ist and sth, 
THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
1715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
LEON L. COLLVER, N. E. Agt., 
306 Washington St., 


as India 


Boston, Mass 


EXCURSION TO EUROPE | 

July 4, per S.S.** City of Rome.” 

— and Rhine annex trip 
Accompanied by F. ¢ 


15 
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All expenses included, 
#70; or Italy trip, 8170 ex 


Clark. July 4, NORTH C ‘APE: September 8, HOLY 
LAND; October 17, ROUND WORLD, CRUISE TO 
THE MEDITERRANEAN, 2, 1897. 


February 


306 Washington St , Boston. 


PASSACONAWAY INN, |; 
OPEN JUNE FIRST. 
GILLIS & MURRAY, MANAGERS, 
York Cliffs, Maine, and 71 Broadway, New York, 
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ranged bya physician to re- 
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ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases. 
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WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
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Tourist Dictionary 
Sent Free... 
Apply for it. 









Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
c., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





og SEAMEN’'S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
New York. Incorporated re che 1833. Object: to 
eB ct the moral and social conditionofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
bomes and hoarding houses in leading seaporta at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and e Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
REv. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES Treasurer. 
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CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 
Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
er 400 chureb edifices enables him to save and uti ize 
the valuable parts. and tor a comparatively smal! 
ilay produce a building preferable to a new one of 
wich greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
remodeling as a specialty, and tenders his services to 
immittees who would practice economy, and where 
e means are Jimited, 
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Church Cushions 


HASSOCKS, ETC. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Ellzabeth St. 


New York, N.Y. 
SPs CRBEE TET 


individual 
Communion 


Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus- 
toms and usages of all branches of the Christian 
church, Illustrated descriptive catalogue free, 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO., Northville, Mich. 
Manufacturers of Furniture for Church, Chapel, Suuday 
Schools and Assembly Rooms. 
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for Price and Catalog 
eSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, B: ALTIMORE, MD. 
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E. Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Oar Organ in € hrist M. 





FARRAND & VOTEY ORGAN CO., 


‘ote GCREATORCANS 


in World’s Fair, Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, Scottish 
tite Cathedral, Cincinnati and many others. Corre- 


spondence solicited, Address 
FARRAND & VOTEY ORGAN CO. 
New York and Chicago, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 


OFFERS COURSES IN 
Civil Engineering, Che mistry, 
Mechanical Engineering, Geology 
Electrical Engineering, Lotany and Zoblog gy 
Mining Engineering, General Science 
Architecture Science for Teachers, 
Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for Medical 

Se 


Detroit, Mich. 


chools), 
For the Descriptive Pamphiet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
30ston, Mass. 





Opens Oct. 7. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established, 1855, 
8 East 4TH sini N. Y. 





* AGENCY. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


THE 
4 Ashburton P1., 
Chicago, Ill.; and 
Agency Manual free. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Choice between two courses of study, Classical ane 
English Biblical, in Junior year; one course it 
Middle and Senior years. Optionais in Hebrew an a 


Entrance examination on 
Apply to Prof. C. A 
Bangor, Me 


and in Greek. 
Sept. 2,9 A.M. 
Gilmore, 


Cognates, 
Wednesday, 
Beckwith, or Prof. G. W. 


OHO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
62d year opens Sept. 23d. With special advantages 
in the College and the Conservatory of Music. 

K . BoswoR' rH, Sec 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and scientific course of 
study, also Preparatory and optional. Year begins 
Sept. 16, 1896. Apply to 

IpA C. ALLEN, Principal, Bradford, Mase. iss 
New LONDON, N. H, 


COLBY ACADEMY. 


#200 to $250 a Year. Coeducational. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Gro. W. 


sith Year. 
GILE, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wore ESTER, 


WORCESTER ACADEMY Crier or xeendint 


College or Scientific 








School. Buildings new with every modern improve 
ment of School-House, Dormitories, Dining Hall, 
Gymoasium aud Infirmary with trained nurse, Play 
ground and oval unexcelled, 63d year begins Sept. 
1896. _D. W. ABER( ROMBIE, A, M., Principal. 
MASSAC HUSETTS, , Sot TH “HADL EY. 

| MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 

| Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory 
The sixtieth year opens Sept. 17, 1896, Board and 
tuition #250 Mrs. KE. 8. MEAD, President 


Mrs. S.J. Bucklin 854 
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CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT 


6 Months, $1.00; 


FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 
$3.50 PER YEAR. 
BSCRIPTION, $5.00, 


LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


85.00; 


On Trial, 3 Months, 25 Cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed uponthe paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specifie order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
— to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
tion. 








ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 112 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount = contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 
line, each insertion, net. 


cents per 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mat]. Composition by Thomas Todd. 


WORCESTER 


WORCESTER, 
POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, Worcester, Mass. Courses of Study 
in Piet wera Civiland Electrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. 58 Page Catalogue, showing appoint 
ments secure tl by ari BAUASS 8s, mailed free. Expenses 
29th year. T. C, MENDENHALL, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 





low. 





NEW Yor: K, NEW “Yor! K. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 

Boarding and Day School for Girls, 15 West 
sith Street, New York City. Thorough English from 
Kindergarten through College Preparatory. Miss 
Catherine Aiken's Method of Concentrated Atten 
tion in Mind Training a special feature; also con 
versational French and German. Home and Chap 
eronage for special students, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN, 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. UW. New buildings. Enlarged facil- 
ities sSeautiful and healthful location. Four-years 
courses of study. The Departments of Oratory and 
Physical Culture just established, Young men and 
women fitted for our best colleges. Students of 
limited means received on the “100 a year plan.’ 
s2d year begins Sept. 9, 1596. Send for Catalogue 
W. Ht. CUMMINGS, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. Regularand special courses 
for the preparation of teachers, entrance examina 





tions, June 25-26, Sept. 9% For circulars address 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, PRINCIPAL, 
MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 
WHEATON SEMINARY 
| For Young Ladies. ‘gularand elective courses 
literary, seientitic, classical. Pupils also fitted for 
advanced courses in leading colleges. Excellent 
idvantages in art and music. Fine library, labora 
tory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling alley; out 
door sports, careful physical training, Perfect san 
tary arrangements. Best bome influence Beau 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston, 
62d vear Fall term, Sept. 10, 18%, For illustrated 
prospectus, address 
liss Kk. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass 


PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 83.00. | 


The New Profession 


in Sunday School, Missionary, and Physical work de 
mands men and women as leaders rhe School for 
Christian We ers, Springfield, Mass., by its thoroud! 
cours Payer yt ve nstructors—specialists in their ce 
partments DAS THE CUPS RE 50 BOSS Fe need, fist 
leaders sh enter S .2d. The demand for graduates 
is many fin the ipply Send for catalogue and chars 

outlining the organization of the Sunday School as an 
educational institution, and thus demanding specialists 
for its full development, 

To ! 20PE ’’ for 


GOING 


THE IDEA OF 
New Engiand 
Conservatory of Music, 


Elocution and Languages, 
n, M i 


ete ( kealt 
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New Biography. 


The Life and aden of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


By Joun T. Morse, Jr. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, $4 00 
“The work is, all in all, the best of the 


several biographies of American men of let- 
ters that have appeared in recent years. 
Taken together, the Memoir and the Letters 
form a complete and most engaging piece of 
literary portraiture.’’—The Dial, Chicago. 


Bayard Taylor. 

In the series of American Men of Letters, 
By ALBerr H. Smyru. With Portrait. 
l6mo, $1.25. 

“An admirable addition to an interesting 
series. This well-proportioned, judicious, and 
appreciative biography puts into brie! com- 
pass the facts of a literary career of great 
interest and the characterization of a man of 
singular force and attractiveness.”—The Out- 
look, New York. 


Joan of Arc. 


Francis C, Lowe... With Maps, 


$2.00, 


By 
Crown 8svo, 
“The story is one of the most thrilling, 

pathetic, and pitiful in all bistory. Mr. 

Lowell tells it in a manner and style which 

desired.’’—Boston Ad- 


leave nothing to be 
vertiser. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & nie nll 


Letters on Baptism 


E, B. FAIRFIELD. 
5th Edition. buy 249 Price, 75 cts. 


“It is a notable book.”’— Public 

“The argument is ingenious and able, and vresented 
in a spirit which captivates the re ader.” — sibliotheca 
Sacra, 

‘The author states the arguments which convinced 
ied in so scholarly and effee tive a manner that it can- 
not fail to have a wide influence 2.”— Congregationalist. 

“Tt is a full and candid treatment of the subject, 
useful and helpful to those who have to contend with 
the vexed question.” —Presbyterian. 
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Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 
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CONTAINING AN Mae 











BIBLE 
DICTIONARY. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


- FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. _ 


Cospel Hymns,! to6, for Devotional Meetings. 
Excelsior Musie E dition, 739 Hymns, 875 per 100. 


Gospel Choir No. 2, #40 per 100. 
Highest Praise, for the Sabbath School. 
per 100, 
Christian Endeavor Hymns. #30 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave. 


PATRIOTISM IN SONG 


A pamphlet of 16 piges containing new patriotic songs 
especially adi ipted to the celebration of our National 
Birthday by Churches, Sunday Schools, Public Schools 
and all patriotic orders. 100,000 copies placed in Public 
Schools of Phila. tndorsed by Dr. Edward Brooks, 
Supt. P ublic Schools, Phila., and representative clergy- 
men. “They abound with inspiring patriotic senti- 
ment.” Sample by mail 5c ; 84.00 per 100, at boukstores or 
Rev. oun Lioyd Jone &, 147 N. 10th St., Pbiladelphis. 
Popular Edition of THE PEOPLE'S 
BI BL E HISTORY, iv a beautiful, substan- 
tial and cheap form, has just issued from the press of 
The Heary O, Shepard Co., 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 





#30 


. Chicago. 











A grand, good book for the reader and a magnificently 
protitable one for the agent. 


Send for information. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. By J. Y. 
BERGEN, Instructor in Biology in the Eug- 
lish High School, Boston. 332 pages. Fully 
illustrated. For introduction, $110. 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS. A Text-Book 
for High Schools and Colleges. By A. P. 
GAGE, of the English High School, Boston. 
Illustrated. 634 pages. For introduction, 
$1.30 

CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS. General and 
Analytical. By R.P.WuicviaMs of the Eng- 
lish High School, Boston. Boards,212 pages. 
Fully illustrated. For introduction, 50cents. 

SELECTIONS FRO/1 EPICTETUS. Long’s 
Translation. Edited by Epwin Ginn. 240 
pages. For introduction: cloth, 50 cents; 
boards, 40 cents. Classics for Children. 

HATIM TAI. Edited with introduction, by 
W. R. ALGER. 526 pages. For introduction: 
cloth, 50 cents; boards, 40 cents. Classics 
Jor Children. 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES, Part II. Edited 
by SARAH E. WILTSE, 234 pages. Illustrated. 
For introduction: cloth, 50 cents; boards, 
35 cents. Classics for Children. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON, Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by ALBERT F. 
BLAISDELL. 242 pages. For introduction: 
cloth, 50 cents; boards, 40 cents. Classics 
Jor Children. 

HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. By Anna 
L. Dawes. 425 pages. For introduction, 
$100. A new and revised edition of a 
standard book. 


WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SEL- 
BORNE. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by E. S. Morsze, Peabody Academy 
of Science, Salem, Mass. 251 pages. For 
introduction: cloth, 50 cents; boards, 40 
cents. Classics for Children. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


New Publications. 





Camilla. 
A novel of society life in Sweden. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish and Danish of 
RICHERT VON Kocu, with three illustrations 
by Edmund H. Garrett. 12mo, gilt top, 
$1 25. 


At Hawarden with Mr. Gladstone. 
By WituiAmM H. Ripemnc. One vol., 16mo, 
244 pp., cloth, $1 00. 

The Victory of Ezry Gardner. 

A Nantucket Idyl. By IMoGEN CLARK. 
l6mo, gilt top, 75 cents. 


The White Rocks. 


Translated from the French of Epouarp | 
Rop With illustrations by E. Boyd Smith. | 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1 25. 


Doctor Lamar. 
By EvizaBetnu Puirers TRAIN, author of “A 
Social Highwayman” and “ The Autobiog- 
raphy of a Professional Beauty.’’ 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents. 
Social Meanings of Religious Ex- 
periences. 
Six Lecture-Sermons, by GrorGe D. HER- 
RON, D.D. 18mo, 237 pp., cloth, gilt top, 
75 cents. 


FOR ALL BOOKSELLERS 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every Spoeetyiiem, Single or chimes, 
ot Copper and Tin. Addres. 


BLAKE BELL ned Boston, Mass. 


SALE BY 
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MACMILLAN & C0. 


The Summer Novels. 


By the author of “A Kentucky Cardinal,’ 
“Aftermath,” ** John Gray,” ete. 


e 
Summer in Arcady. 
A Tale of Nature. 

By JAMES LANE ALLEN, author of “A 
Kentucky Cardinal,’ “ Aftermath,” ‘‘ The 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky,’ “ John 
Gray,’ etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“The close communion and sympathy with Na- 
ture, and the noble interpretation of her wayward 
moods and changing phases manifested in‘ A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal’ and ‘Aftermath’ find nobler, 
sweeter, ampler expression in the luminous, sunlit, 
sun-flushed pages of his new story. 


By the author of “ John and I”’ 


The Dream-Charlotte. 


A Story of Echoes. 

By M. BETHAM EDWARDS, author 
of “John and I,’ * Romance of Dijon,’ 
“Dr. Jacob,” ‘ Kitty,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


By F. Marion Crawford. 


Adam Johnstone’s Son. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author 
of ‘* Saracinesca,’’ ‘‘ Pietro Ghisleri,” ‘‘ Don 
Orsino,’’ ‘‘ Casa Braccio,” ete. With 24 full- 
page illustrations by A. Forestier. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

“It is not only one of the most enjoyable novels 
that Mr. Crawford has ever written, but it is a novel 
that will make people think.’’—Boston Beacon. 


By Cornelia Atwood Pratt. 


The Daughter of a Stoic. 


By CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT, 
1lémo, cloth, $1 25. 


By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


The Release; or, Caroline’s 
French Kindred. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author 
of ** The Heir of Redclyffe,” ** Daisy Chain,” 
“The Long Vacation,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


By Emile Zola. 


Rome. 


ZOLA, author of ‘ Lourdes,” 
* Doct-r Pascal,” etc. 


A. VIZETELLY. 2 


By EMILE 
‘La Dévacle,’’ 
Translated by ERNEST 
vols., 16m», cloth, $2.00. 
With * Lourdes” M. Zola began a series of three 

books, dealing with the world and the supernatural. 

“Rome” forms the second volume of this trilogy, 

which will conclude with * Paris.’ All those who 

have read ** Lourdes’’—and they are legion —will 
naturally desire to peruse ‘* Rome,” in which the 
author carries the hero of his former work to the 

Eternal City, and in a series of graphic pictures 

portrays the Papal Court of the present day and dis- 

cusses its policy and its aspirations 
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point more than on another at the 

Fall River State meeting last week it 
was on the lack of fellowship among our 
churches, The criticism is not new, but its 
bearing on the State association has an 
added significance with reference to the en- 
larged representation which has been made 
a possibility for two years by the appoint- 
ment of lay delegates. The ministers are 
not blamable, perhaps, for the absence of 
their lay members, but they should individ- 
ually bear their own responsibility even 
more conspicuously and thus, if possible, 
create an influence among their people 
which will avert a repetition of this year’s 
scant representation—barely 225 out of a 
possible 1,200 or more. We did not go to 
Fall River solely to hear Congregationalism 
praised by members of our own and other 
denominations. We heard that and we also 
heard the looseness of our interchurch re- 
lations described in such portentous terms 
as ‘‘ ecclesiastical suicide.’’ The next meet- 
ing will be in the central city of the State, 
and with that condition will serve as a more 
satisfactory test of the fraternal warmth of 
the Massachusetts churches. 


I emphasis was laid with reason on one 


Boston sees during the year a large num- 
ber of notable processions, but seldom has 
one more distinctive in character taken pos- 
session of its streets than the long file of 
former students of the English High School, 
who came from near and from far last week 
to celebrate its seventy-fifth anniversary. 
The older classes included many men prom- 
inent in the business and professional cir- 
cles of the city, while the hold which this 
excellent public school still has upon the 
rising generation was attested by the over- 
flowing enthusiasm of the younger men. 
Such a reunion as this is of great value to 
any high school. It becomes a striking ob- 
ject lesson of the way in which the Ameri- 
can free educational system unifies the 
heterogeneous elements of our population 
and infuses them with common sympathies. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly, which 
convened at Saratoga last week, was opened 
with asermon by the retiring moderator, Dr. 
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Booth of New York, which was a plea for 
unity and loyalty with express reference to 
recent controversies. It proceeded to elect 
Dr. Withrow of Chicago moderator after a 
nominating speech in which he was pledged 
to the conservative positions and to hearty 
support of the recent legislation of the 
assemblies. This choice is a compliment 
to Congregationalism and especially to Park 
Street Church, Boston, of which Dr, With- 
row is still a member in good and regular 
standing. He was supported by the liber- 
als in spite of the pre-committal to conserv- 
atism in preference to other candidates 
whose record was more conservative than 
his own. The legislation of the assembly 
is largely directed by committees, and these 
have been chosen of conservative material, 
as was perhaps inevitable. The most im- 
portant action up to the time of writing 
has been the practical settlement of the 
question of the relation of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies to the church adversely 
to the establishment of a denominationai 
society. The questions of assembly con- 
trol of presbyteries and seminaries has yet 
to come up for discussion and settlement, 
and developments point to a hot debate and 
possible defeat of the movement teward 
centralization. It is evident, however, that 
theologically the conservatives are still in 
a large majority. Dr. Withrow’s sermon 
on Sunday followed and extended the lines 
of the retiring moderator’s plea for an ad- 
justment of existing disagreements. 


A NEW CONGREGATIONAL HousE—that 
is the best piece of news which we have 
to give to our readers this week, reserv 
ing for a subsequent issue fuller particu- 
lars. Negotiations have been completed 
whereby the site on the east side of Bea- 
con Street, next to the Atheneum and 
opposite the Unitarian Building, becomes 
the property of the American Congrega- 
tional Association, the organization which 
owns the present Congregational House. 
This latter structure has been sold for a 
handsome sum, which will go far toward 
defraying the cost of the new property. 
Thus, without saddling itself with a large 
debt, the denomination secures a splendid 
site, and in the course of two years will 
complete a building of which we shall all 


be proud. 


The election of Chaplain C. C. McCabe 
and Earl Cranston as bishops of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, the former being 
elevated from the position of a secretary of 
the Board of Missions and the latter from 
agent of the Western Book Concern, gives 
to the denomination two men of sturdy in- 
dividu lity and marked gifts as organizers, 
but whether it adds to the episcopal bench 
men who can best serve the clergy and 
churches as sympathetic arbiters of their 
destiny remains to be seen, while their ele- 
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vation—not from the ministry, but from 
the ranks of the lesser officials—intensifies 
the belief—expressed and latent—that the 
only way to become a bishop is to be a 
successful secretary or Book Concern agent. 
There are Methodists who feel that, should 
such a belief ever be justified by facts, a 
day of peril for the denomination would 
have dawned. Dr. J. M. Buckley’s almost 
unanimous re-election as editor of The Chris- 
tian Advocate and the extraordinary enthu- 
siasm which followed the announcement of 
his re election prove that his splendid serv- 
ice as a leader on debate during this confer- 
ence has not been overlooked by his fellow- 
delegates. A reading of the report of the 
committee on episcopacy, which he made 
and defended most sagaciously and coura- 
geously, compels us to revise the opinion 
ventured last week respecting the harshness 
of the method adopted in retiring Bishops 
Foster and Bowman from the list of efficient 
bishops. It is difficult to see how what was 
done could have been done more consider- 
ately, and the action of the conference is 
heartily indorsed by most of the denomina- 
tional journals. The attempt of the more 
progressive Methodists to revise the Disci- 
pline, so that the position of the denomina- 
tion toward amusements would be less hos- 
tile and mandatory, has proved futile. On 
the other hand, an attempt to add to the 
Discipline, so that members disregarding 
the Discipline and indulging in theater- 
going, dancing, etc., might be expelled 
from the church, has failed to carry. 


tecent utterances called out by some of 
President Cleveland’s vetoes of private pen- 
sion bills, and an allusion by President 
Eliot of Harvard to the Grand Army of 
the Republic, do not make pleasant read- 
ing as we draw near Memorial Day. For in- 
stance, a New England congressman writes 
of the President of the United States, ‘‘I 
wish for the remainder of his life he might 
receive such treatment and rations as our 
soldiers had at Andersonville.’”?’ This un- 
charitable wish he prefaces by saying that 
he makes it ‘‘in a Christian spirit”! But 
what has such a wish to do with the ques- 
tion whether a soldier’s widow, who had 
twenty-seven years ago married again, 
should have her pension restored? And the 
Republican candidate for governor of the 
State of Lllinois says of President Eliot, 
‘“‘On bended knees he should crawl within 
that building [Memorial Llal]] in penitence, 
and without rising crawl out and seek the 
nearest pigpen and there apologize to the 
swine.’ Come, come! congressmen and 
candidates, Let us have an end to this 
sort of talk. Honor to the dead and re- 
spect for the living soldiers of the republic 
cannot be helped in this fashion, In our 
judgment President Eliot’s words in ref- 
erence to the Grand Army were too severe 
and indiscriminating, but gentlemen know 
how to be severe without indecency or 
imprecation and to disagree about matters 
of law and policy with Christian respect and 
charity. 
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We commend without reserve the report 
presented to the Fall River meeting of the 
General Association by the committee on 
Sunday observance. Instead of abounding 
in generalities and perfunctory lamentations, 
it is a scientific study of the actual observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day throughout our com- 
monwealth, Based on one hundred replies 
to specific inquiries sent to representative 
persons, it is a faithful portrayal of present 
day conditions. While it points out certain 
unfavorable tendencies, it leaves the im- 
pression that Sunday is far from becoming 
like the other days of the week. So far as 
cessation of work and a general disposition 
to maintain salutary protective laws go the 
replies are encouraging. They admit, how- 
ever, that bicycles, electric cars, social calls 
and Sunday newspapers tend in the main to 
pull down desirable barriers, diminish at- 
tendance upon church and to secularize the 
day. On the other hand, public amuse- 
ments, Sunday labor and the regular ran- 
ning of trains are not, as yet, and are not 
likely to be, established features of Sunday. 
Moreover, counteracting influences, such as 
that exerted by the New England Sunday 
Protective League, by more frequent refer- 
ences to the subject in the pulpit and by an 
aroused and educated public opinion are at 
work, These can be made far more influen- 
tial if individual Christians maintain a high 
and consistent standard. 


—_ 


“WHEN WOODS ARE GREEN.” 


It has been that Memorial Day 
threatens to go the way of all other hol- 
idays in America—the way of forgetfulness 
ofits higher meaning in its use as a time 
of amusement, with all the excitement of 
games and excursions, which gives some 
foreigners the notion that Americans do 
not know how to havea good time quietly. 

Such a view is superficial and incomplete. 
There are those who cannot have a good 
time without making it a noisy time, but 
the:e are others, and these are a majority, 
whose enjoyments take them away from 
crowds. Nor would the dead wish the liv- 
ing to spend their whole time in visiting 
and decorating graves and listening to me- 
morial addresses, which, by the way, are 
apt to have a certain sameness from year 
to year. 

It is the peculiar good fortune of the 
day that it mingles remembrance with 
anticipation, joining the thought of self- 
sacrifice which is ended with that of the 
beauty of a which, in the sea- 
son’s changing round, has just come to its 
strength and is pushing on toward fruit- 
bearing. Memory of the dead alone is bar- 
ren, but, transfusing and making sacred the 
duties and enjoyments of the present and 
the future, it is fruitful and uplifting. 
Therefore we bring flowers out of the liv- 
ing wealth of nature that we may remem- 
ber those whose work on earth is done, 
who have gone forward, as we hope, to the 
larger opportunity of another life. 

And what an exquisite point of growth 
and beauty it is which the day affords us 
leisure to enjoy! Spring is hurrying to 
complete her task and summer is just get- 
tirg ready to take possession. The lilacs 
have faded slowly to their tips and their 
exquisite perfume must be a memory until 
another May distills it anew for our pleas: 
ure. The apple blossoms are gone, all but 
a belated branch or a tree of the deliberate 
and tardy Northern Spy in some sheltered 
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corner, The wood depths are in full dress 
of that tender green which is so restful to 
the eyes, and the sunlight comes to break 
the dim wood shadows through ever Jessen- 
ing gaps as the branches lengthen and the 
new leaves grow. Inthe North the hobble- 
bush, as in the South the cornel, has spread 
and is withdrawing its white sepals which 
hung like drifts of snow suspended midway 
between forest roof and floor. Along wild 
roadsides in East and West the mandrake 
hides its waxen blossoms and growing fruit 
under its broad pagoda-like leaves, and in 
the woods where they hide in the earlier days 
of spring the lady’s slippers push up through 
the brown carpet of the forest floor and 
spread their green leaves to the light and 
lift their pink-hooded cups, and the purple 
orchis is in blossom on the woody bills it 
loves. ‘The birds of the North have gone on 
toward their far nesting places, but our 
own many-colored and sweet-tongued sum- 
mer neighbors are congratulating them- 
selves that their prescience has been justi- 
fied by the growth of leaf and twig and 
grass about their now well-hidden nests. 
The oriole has begun to weave his binging 
cradle and the hermit thrush sings his most 
ethereal strain at morn and eve from the 
maple spray to his brooding mate on the 
hidden nest. 

Such is the world of the woods and hills, 
to visit which the day gives opportunity; 
and in such surroundings we may think of 
the consecrated lives which have preceded 
and enriched us, by nature’s law in leaf and 
fallen trunk and broken bough that made 
the deep mold from which the forest grows, 
and by man’s self-sacrifice for the service of 
his fellowman in the heroes of our nation’s 
conflicts, and may feel that for us also 
there is a self-dedication, though it may be 
only in the quiet ways of peace. And so 
the faded glory of the past and the beauty 
and delight of the present may point us 
forward to a happier future in whose con- 
summation we, too, shall have had our part. 


POWER THROUGH IMPERFEOTION. 


The power of God never shows to more 
advantage than in his use of weak instru- 
ments for mighty works. The whole his- 
tory of his kingdom viewed upon one side 
is the history of the men who were the 
means of its upbuilding. The writer of 
the epistle to the Hebrews feels this as a 
necessary part of the record, and voices it 
in the roll-call of triumphant faith. He is 
not content with saying that ‘‘ out of weak- 
ness they were made strong,’’ but he em- 
phasizes his sense of the imperfection and 
evolution ef the whole past history in the 
very climax of his argument: ‘‘ And these 
all having received a gocd report through 
faith received not the promise.’’ They were 
weak but necessary instruments, and their 
faith is the glory of the church, but in none 
of them was the work of God brought to 
perfection. 

In our day, also, God is working great 
results through faith by means of feeble 
and imperfect instruments. Men are still 
weak and fallible; the organizations through 
which they work are confessedly only ap- 
proximations to the ideals which have been 
formed of church government. Truth is 





not yet fully known, conduct not yet so 
clearly distinguished that all consciences 
are agreed in recognizing duty; the very 
record-book of God’s revelation and of the 
progress of his kingdom, with all its glori- 
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ous triumphs as the instrument of God’s 
Spirit, has come down to us marked with 
the variations of old copyists, and, in the 
opinion of many, if not most, of the stu- 
dents who have given tlieir lives to its elu 
cidation, showing in its very texture abun- 
dant evidences of human frailty, ignorance 
and the exaggerations of racial pride. 

It is God’s glory to accomplish his work 
by messengers of his own choosing, and he 
often hides the meaning of his ways from 
his own people. Some may have made too 
much of the imperfections of the Bible, but 
others assuredly have refused to see them 
lest they should lose what faith they had. 
Shall we on that account attempt to ex- 
clude either party from the number of 
Christ’s followers? That is a matter to be 
decided by Christ himself on far other 
grounds than their opinion of the ‘‘ higher 
criticism,’’ but, looking at the matter from 
our own point of view, it is well to remem- 
ber that the middle ground today is not the 
middle ground of even a generation ago, 
There is an unreasonable exclusiveness of 
narrow belief as well as an inconsiderate in- 
clusiveness of careless liberality, and it is 
possible to be more concerned for God’s 
honor in the study of the methods of his 
work than he has ever cared to be. 

One of our contemporaries, for example, 
quotes with sincere belief and marked em- 
phasis the words of Spurgeon in regard to 
the Bible: ‘‘I do not believe that from one 
cover to the other there is any mistake in it 
of any sort whatever, either upon natural 
or physical science, or upon history or any- 
thing whatever. I am prepared to believe 
whatever it says, and to take it believing it 
to be the word of God; for if it is not all 
true it is not worth one solitary penny to 
me. It may be to the man who is so wise 
that he can pick out the true from the false, 
but I am such a fool that I could not do 
that. If I do not have a guide here that is 
infallible I would as soon guide myself, for 
I shall have to be correcting the blunders of 
my guide continually, but I am not quali- 
fied to do that, and so I am worse off than 
if I had not any guide at all.” 

Here is blind and undiscriminating praise 
of a book—God’s book—and not one word 
of faith in the living Spirit of God through 
whom alone the letter that killeth becomes 
able to give men life. Have those who quote 
such words with approbation never learned 
of the false and contradictory doctrines and 
practices which have been preached from 
and justified by the words of the Bible? 
Have they forgotten what one apostle said 
of the writings of another, ‘‘ Things hard 
to be understood, which they that are un- 
learned and unstable wrest, as they do also 
the other Scriptures, unto their own de- 
struction’? The lesson of the time is not 
that the Bible must perish, or that it must 
cease to be the sword of the Spirit, but that 
it must be wielded by the Spirit. Spurgeon 
really found his ‘infallible guide” in the 
Holy Spirit by whose aid he used the Bible, 
but there is no promise for any man of per- 
fection of knowledge. There is enough for 
salvation and for service, enough to serve 
one’s own generation and advance the prog- 
ress of the truth, but now it is through a 
glass, darkly, and only then face to face. 

There is room in the churches, as there 
has always been, for those who accept the 
narrowest theory of verbal and plenary in- 
spiration. No one has the least idea of lim- 
iting their freedom of belief or argument. 
But shall there be no room for other follow- 
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ers of Christ who have learned to see how 
he accomplishes his purposes through im- 
perfect instruments and by slow advances 
gradually uplifting the thoughts of men as 
his own plans unfold? 

Suppose it were true that the results of 
the higher criticism represented only a pass- 
ing phase of thought, and that all the con- 
clusions which have given such offense are 
to be corrected by a new generation of 
scholars working gradually back to the old 
position. Are we in the meantime to as- 
sure a whole generation of young men that 
God is impotent for their salvation and 
direction if in the Bible ‘‘ there is any mis- 
take . . . of any sort whatever, either upon 
natural or physical science, or upon history 
or anything whatever?’’ That would be to 
make infidels by wholesale in our colleges 
and to put the study of the Bible into the 
hands of unbelieving scholars. We dare 
not so limit the Holy Spirit in our thought 
or creed. Good angels must laugh and 
grieve at such lack of faith in God’s care 
for his own work. Truth is mighty and 
will prevail, and He who inspired the proph- 
ets can still apply the prophecies to man’s 
need, The citadel of faith is not here, it is 
in the personal relation to Christ through 
the indwelling of the living Spirit. He is 
most concerned in the perfection or imper- 
fection of the Bible, and may be trusted to 
vindicate the wisdom of his ways with man 
in his own fashion. And to say that he 
who has used imperfect men as his instru- 
ments from the beginning cannot use the 
Book unless it is wholly free from error is 
to reduce the whole argument to an absurd- 
ity. 

Sipe cect. 
WHAT THE PRESBYTERIAN MINIS- 
TRY REQUIRES. 

Mr. Vrooman’s letter, printed in another 
column, and relating to the agitation in 
Chicago over his application for recogni- 
tion in the Presbyterian Church, is what 
the lawyers call a plea of ‘‘confession and 
avoidance.”” We have no desire to reflect 
upon Mr. Vrooman’s motives, but we have 
a great desire to hinder our Congrega- 
tional ministers and students from seek- 
ing to enter the Presbyterian Church with- 
out carefully reading the Confession of 
Faith and Form of Government to which 
they will be expected to consent and sub- 
scribe, To do so is not prudent, because 
it subjects the candidate to the sort of 
treatment which Mr. Vrooman has received 
and which leaves bim for a year at least 
with a Presbyterian standing incomplete, 
because subject to a protest and appeal 
which must pass two church courts before 
it can be decided, It is not courteous, be- 
cause it asks the denomination to receive 
a minister from without on a different basis 
from that established for its own members; 
and it is always likely to result, as it has 
resulted in Mr. Vrooman’s case, in setting 
a whole presbytery by the ears and dis- 
tracting its members from their legitimate 
work of preaching the gospel. 

It can hardly be necessary to point out 
that the case of a Presbyterian minister 
who begins to doubt the essential scheme 
of doctrine to which he has subscribed is 
essentially different from that of a minister 
who is in doubt and seeks the opportunity 
to subscribe. Most presbyteries are very 
jealous of their right to examine and the 
statement of individuals to the contrary 
should not have weighed with Mr. Vroo- 
man when he must have known that it was 
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with the creed subscription that he had to 
deal. A parallel case would be that of a 
foreigner who was told that it would be 
easy to be naturalized in America, but found 
himself forced to swear allegiance to the 
Constitution which he had never read. We 
would like to see the Westminster Confes- 
sion abandoned as a test of ministerial 
standing, for we think it is wise above what 
is written, but while it lasts it must be 
reckoned with by every one who seeks to 
enter the Presbyterian ministry. 

Since Mr. Vrooman’s letter and the above 
comments were in print we have received a 
second letter from him, in which he takes 
up the internal disagreements of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and Chicago Presbytery in 
particular, with personal allusions and ac- 
cusations which are interesting, but which 
do not come within our proper sphere of 
comment. That the liberal element of the- 
ology is strong and growing stronger in the 
Chicago Presbytery we are glad to know, 
but the battle must be fought out by the 
Presbyterians themselves; we cannot think 
it wise for outsiders to enter in disregard of 
existing standards of belief. Mr. Vrooman’s 
informant in the matter of examination 
seems to have been culpably ignorant of the 
usages of his own presbytery, forgetting 
(as Mr. Vrooman writes us) that a rule had 
been adopted only two or three years ago, 
requiring examination, which up to that 
time had not always been insisted on. We 
have refused from the first to criticise Mr. 
Vrooman’s motives or theological opinions, 
but have only wished to point out that 
Presbyterianism must reform its own stand- 
ards in its own way, and must be expected 
to insist upon them while they last. 


—— a 


KEEPING THE LORD’S DAY. 


The Lord’s Day, as its name implies, 
commemorates Jesus Christ. It reminds 
us of his resurrection. It is to the Chris- 
tian what the Sabbath was to the Jew, a 
day of rest and worship. Apparently the 
first Christians kept both days for a time, 
gradually dropping the observance of the 
Sabbath on Saturday, as the distinction be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity became 
more obvious, and emphasizing that of the 
first day of the week. At first also it ap- 
pears to have been employed to some ex- 
tent in innocent social intercourse and rec- 
reation, although its sacred office always 
was made prominent. Many of our fore- 
fathers during the last two centuries kept 
it more strictly than the original disciples, 
but in our day there is a marked tendency 
to go to the other extreme and regard it 
merely as a day for recreation, and that, 
too, not always of the most becoming sort. 

Christ’s example contradicted the beliefs 
and customs of the religious leaders of his 
age. He occasionally disregarded what 
they considered the proprieties, But his 
example cannot be quoted fairly by mod- 
ern persons who wish only to amuse them- 
selves on Sunday. Our religious customs 
seldom are unreasonably strict and severe, 
like those of the Jews. And Christ’s dis- 
regard of usage in this particular never was 
merely for fun or for any selfish purpose, 
but always for some great and good end. 
To learn how to keep the day we still can 
do no better than to study his example. 

Large freedom of private judgment must 
be allowed, and true charity must rule our 
estimates and comments upon what others 
decide in the matter. Yet it is certain that 
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they gravely mistake, if they do not also 
sin, who devote no important part of the 
day to religious worship. And the remain- 
der of the day, be it devoted to rest or rec- 
reation, ought to be hallowed by a religious 
spirit. It ought to be a different day from 
every other. He who claims that he may 
keep the Lord’s Day like any secular day 
because all days are the Lord’s, generally is 
found to keep no day so that any one else 
would suspect him of regarding it as the 


Lord’ s, 
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OURRENT HISTORY. 
Andover—Two Hundred and Fifty Years Old. 

Nowhere, save in a New England village, 
for many years set apart as the seat of in- 
stitutions of learning, could such a celebra- 
tion as the citizens of Andover, Mass., in- 
dulged in last week be held. It had a finish, 
a thoroughness, a dignity and beauty of 
its own. While the industries of the town 
had adequate recognition, yet it was made 
clear to all who witnessed and heard that 
however much the cause of sound learn- 
ing languished in the early days of the town 
and however much Andover suffered from 
contact with the witchcraft delusion, its 
glory during ‘‘ these latter days’’ has been 
in its academies, its ‘‘ school of the proph- 
ets,’’ its educators and their pupils, its au- 
thors and their books and its cultured citi- 
zens, drawn thither by fountains of knowl- 
edge and wisdom. Consequently, the ora- 
tion by Albert Poor, Esq., the poem by Mrs. 
Annie Sawyer Downs, Professor Churchill’s 
speeches as toastmaster, Lieut.-Governor 
Wolcott’s response to the toast, The Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts—not to men- 
tion other equally interesting addresses and 
features of the occasion—all possessed that 
flavor of learning and intelligent patriotism 
which might have been predicted. The 
many former pupila and ever loyal admirers 
of Prof. E, A. Park, who read this, will be 
glad to know that he had indisputable 
proof last week of the respect and rever- 
ence of his fellow-citizens. 

Domestic Politics. 

There is naught to record that indicates 
that any successful combination has been 
made, or can be made, to prevent Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s nomination at St. Louis, but much 
is being done quietly to make it certain 
that the platform on which he must stand 
will be unequivocal in its adherence to the 
gold standard. The delegates thus far 
elected by State conventions to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Chicago are 
evenly divided among the gold and the sil- 
ver wings of the party, but the silver faction 
will elect more delegates than the Adminis- 
tration faction in the conventions yet to be 
held, and the party’s most astute leaders 
realize that the fight at Chicago is to be 
most bitter and is almost certain to cause a 
bolt, no matter which faction wins, It 
should be noted, also, that the Populists of 
the South and West are refraining from 
action until the decision at Chicago is an- 
nounced, and it is possible, if not probable, 
that a victory for the Administration fac- 
tion at Chicago would cause, not only a bolt 
of silver Democrats, but their union with 
the Populists and bolting Western Kepubli- 
cans. In short, it begins to be apparent 
that the issue above all others in the coming 
campaign is to be the question of monetary 
standards, and parties are in such a state of 
flux, ties that have hitherto held are so near 
the breaking point, that it is useless to at- 
tempt to forecast how many candidates 
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there will be and who they will be. With 
the gold reserve again melting away rapidly 
as the combined result of inadequate na- 
tional revenue and foreign distrust of our 
national sanity and health, with the degen- 
erate Senate actually seriously discussing, 
and apparently in favor of, taking away 
from the Executive the last law upon 
which he can rely in an effort to save 
us from national repudiation and busi- 
ness anarchy, it is obvious that the issus 
cannot be faced too promptly or squarely, 
and the man or the party that, in such a 
a contest, fails to sink all questions save 
the impersonal and the patriotic is guilty 
of treason and deserves to die. The out- 
look is by no means bright, but if, as a 
result of it all, alignment on a vital issue 
can be secured, even though it shatter old, 
honored, but nearly defunct, parties, the 
nation will emerge triumphantly on a new 
era of prosperity and be thankful for the 
darkness that preceded the dawn. 





The National Legislature. 

The passage of the McCall Immigration 
Bill by the House, May 2, by a vote of 195 to 
26, if it is indorsed by the Senate and Presi- 
dent, as seems probable, will be generally 
recognized as the mostimportant new legis- 
lation of this Congress, and a landmark in 
our national history; for it indicates that 
we have ceased to extend an indiscrimi- 
nating welcome to citizens of the world, 
and propose hereafter to exercise the same 
regard for our national well-being that any 
sane parent does in welcoming strangers 
into bishome. Of the several bills before 
it bearing on this problem the House re- 
jected that ordering and relying on consu- 
lar inspection abroad, and accepted the one 
fathered by the Immigration Restriction 
League and introduced by Congressman 
McCall of Massachusetts. Its important 
clause reads thus: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Section 1 of the act 

of March 3, 1891, in amendment of the immi- 
gration and contract labor acts, be and hereby 
is amended by adding to the classes of aliens 
thereby excluded from admission to the 
United States the following: All male per- 
sons between sixteen and sixty years old 
who cannot both read and write the Eng- 
lish language or some other language. But 
no parent of a person now living in or hereaf- 
ter admitted to this country shall be excluded 
because of his inability to read and write. 
It is true that illiteracy may sometimes 
consort with virtue or industry, and this 
law may cause the exclusion of some emi- 
grants who would become useful citizens 
and pillars of society, but no safer general 
principle can be accepted than that we will 
not longer welcome the ignorant. 

The fact that the Senate spent many 
hours in calmly debating the bill introduced 
by Senator Butler of North Carolina, a Pop- 
ulist, prohibiting the issue of United States 
bonds without the consent of Congress, and 
persisted in discussing it even after the 
real animus of the bill had been exposed by 
patriotic Democrats like Senators Gray and 
Hill, and Republicans like Sherman, Haw- 
ley and Lodge, is calculated to cause chills 
to run down the spine of any one who real- 
izes how dependent we have been for 
many years upon Executive wisdom and 
courage in maintaining our national credit. 


Highest Judicial Authority for Race Prejudice. 
With all respect for the Federal Supreme 
Court, it is still open for us to make known 
our dissent from its recent decision that the 
State of Louisiana, exercising police power, 
was justified and not in conflict with the 
Federal Constitution when it passed a law 
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requiring the railroads of that State to pro- 
vide separate cars for white and Negro pas- 
sengers. We agree with the only justice 
dissenting, Justice Harlan, in the opinion 
that no power in the land has authority to 
abridge civil rights along racial or caste 
lines, and that it would be quite as reason- 
able and proper for States to pass laws re- 
quiring separate cars for Catholics and 
Protestants, Teutons and Latins. That the 
Supreme Court, with a preponderance of 
justices born north of the Mason and Dixon 
line, should give its support to a prejudice 
which is un-American and un-Christian is 
disheartening and ominous. Will it declare 
the Sheats Law to be a just exercise of 
Florida’s *‘ police power’’? 

Reforms in Our Public Schools. 

The legislature of New York at its last 
session made it possible for the city of New 
York to put an end to the alliance which 
has so long existed between Tammany 
heelers and the trustees of the public 
schools of the city, an alliance which has 
brought the public school system of the 
city to a depth of incompetency and inferi- 
ority which shames every high-minded cit- 
izen, not only of New York city, but of 
the nation of which it is the metropolis. 
The legislature also passed a law which 
gave so much authority to the one who 
should be selected to stand at the head 
of the school system of the city that it 
was instantly seen by the reformers that 
if the right man could be secured to take 
the place a reform could be wrought so 
swiftly and thoroughly that it was imper- 
ative that the opportunity should be seized, 
for the alternative was as dangerous as the 
opportunity was glorious. Therefore when 
last week it was announced that Pres. D. C. 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins University had 
consented to stand as a candidate for the 
position of superintendent of schools in 
New York city men first gasped with in- 
credulity, and then rejoiced when it dawned 
upon them that if it were true it must mean 
that he considered the work one so high 
as to be worthy of crowning his long career 
as a pioneer and successful educator. But 
the uprising of the faculty and trustees of 
Johns Hopkins and the citizens of Balti- 
more has been such that President Gilman 
has announced that he must stay at Johns 
Hopkins. Now, while it is still open for 
yet another man of the same class as Pres- 
ident Gilman to be selected to fill the place 
in New York, it is most important that he 
should be found, 

The situation in Boston is deplorable. A 
committee of experts has decided that 
$300,000 should be expended immediately 
in putting the schoolhouses in a decent 
sanitary condition. The mayor of the city 
has recommended that this sum be appro- 
priated immediately, and he is using all 
of his influence to bring this result to 
pass, but picayune, contemptible jealousy 
and partisan squabblings among the city 
fathers and their distrust of the school 
board thus far has defeated the project. 


The Missionaries, Mr. Terrell and the Depart- 
ment of State. 


Very exaggerated and untruthful reports 
concerning the relations between the Amer- 
ican missionaries in Turkey and Mr. Ter- 
rell, the United States minister, and very 
incorrect interpretations of the import of 
the gathering of American citizens at the 
White House week before last, have been 
current during the past week. No formal 
charges agiinst Mr. Terrell have been pre- 
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ferred by any one or by any body of men. 
The Department of State has been made 
aware of certain acts of Mr. Terrell which 
would better have been omitted; it has been 
made clear to President Cleveland that the 
delicacy of the situation in Constantinople 
now, and the vital questions that are soon 
to be adjudicated between Turkey and the 
United States, demand that we should have a 
man as minister at Constantinople who pos- 
sesses tact as well as zeal, in short, one whois 
far more diplomatic and competent than Mr. 
Terrell. Mr. Terrell has been informed that 
for his own best interests he would better 
retire now when he can do so with glory 
rather than return and fail, and he has 
been assured that if he retires all possible 
credit will be given to him by the mission- 
aries in Turkey and their official superiors 
in this country. But no charges of profan- 
ity or incompetency have been filed against 
him, and, if President Cleveland gives him 
leave to return, Mr. Terrell will have no 
one but himself to blame if he fails to sat- 
isfy the missionaries in Turkey, their friends 
in this country and public opinion. 

The committee of laymen from New 
York, Boston and other large centers of the 
country, that conferred with President 
Cieveland and Secretary Olney respecting 
our future policy toward Turkey, made it 
apparent to these officials that they had not 
come to censure but to encourage, to call to 
mind precedents that had been established 
by our Department of State in the past, and 
to voice the feeling of Christian business 
men and voters that a dignified and reso- 
lute policy must be upheld in the future. 
On the other hand, President Cleveland 
made it distinctly understood that he had 
the utmost sympathy with the work of for- 
eign missions in Turkey, and the firmest in- 
tention to protect missionaries there. The 
committee outlined a course of action which 
it believes should be insisted upon. Three 
points at least are clear. Our interests, 
commercial and educational, demand that 
we should have consulates at Harpoot, 
Erzroom and Marash. Prompt and full 
payment for indemnity of damage done to 
property of Americans destroyed during 
the past year must be demanded and se- 
cured. Proof of charges preferred against 
American citizens must be furnished, or 
the charges withdrawn and apology offered 
by Turkish officials, 

British Politics Seething. 

By resort to closure, and by forcing a 
twenty-two hours’ session of Parliament, the 
British Ministry forced the Agricultural 
Rates Bill through its second reading last 
week, Sir Vernon Harcourt led a stiff but 
futile opposition, and the scars made in the 
contest will accentuate the effect upon the 
voters of what is so purely class legislation 
in the interests of the landlords that it 
would seem as if the ministry were mad in 
trying to enact such reactionary laws. The 
chasm between the Liberal Nonconformists 
and the Irish Catholics has widened as the 
result of a speech by John Dillon, a not 
over- wise and far from conciliatory comment 
by Mr. Gladstone, and a Nonconformist bolt 
from Home Rule, led by such journals as 
Hugh Price Hughes’s Methodist Times, and 
The British Weekly. How intense the feel- 
ing is may be inferred by our correspond- 
ent’s report of the English Congregational 
Union meeting. Superior to all the hates 
and strife of men, and sure of her place in 
the hearts of her subjects and her ultimate 
niche in history, Queen Victoria has quietly 
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celebrated her seventy-seventh birthday. 
If she lives until June 20 she will have 
ruled over the British Empire fifty-nine 
years. 

The Situation in Turkey. 

The American Board missionaries in Tur- 
key have made Sir Phillip Currie aware, in 
a formal way, of their appreciation of his 
service to them while acting as British am- 
bassador in Constantinople. May his suc- 
cessor be equally zealous in defense of 
American Christians, and may he have less 
difficulty in interpreting and more assist- 
ance in executing the real purpose of the 
British Foreign Office than Sir Phillip Cur- 
rie has had. The revolution against the 
Turk on the Island of Crete has assumed 
formidable proportions, and the plight of 
the Christians has become such that the 
European Powers have dispatched men-of- 
war to render aid to their subjects if neces- 
sary. The situation at Zeitoun is appall- 
ing, 80 vast is the number of refugees with- 
out food, raiment and shelter, and, though 
Miss Barton writes encouraging letters of 
the progress of her work, the truth is that 
the supply of relief is insignificant com- 
pared with the demand for it. 


NOTES. 


The boycott of the Springfield baseball club, 
to which we referred last week, was ordered 
by the pastor, members and attendants of 
the First Church, and not by citizens, irre- 
spective of denomination, assembled in a pub- 
lic mass meeting, as we inferred from news 
dispatches sent forth from Springfield. The 
example of this church should be imitated. 


The death of Mme. Clara Schumann re- 
moves the most gifted pianist that the gen- 
tler sex has enrolled on its list of artists. 
The death of Archduke Charles Louis, brother 
of the emperor of Austria, puts in line of suc- 
cession to the throne of Austria his son, Otto 
Francis Joseph, who can scarcely be counted 
upon to hold the dual empire together, for 
he is as decadent and immoral as his father 
was reactionary and blameless. 


The commutation of the sentences of the 
five ringleaders in the conspiracy against 
the Transvaal from that of death to fifteen 
years’ imprisonment does not satisfy or mollify 
the anti-Boer population of South Afrié@a. 
Most of the minor conspirators are to be 
released alter the payment of fines, nor are 
they to be banished. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
latest utterances have contained covert British 
threats, and the situation can scarcely be said 
to be less strained than it was. German sym- 
pathy for the Transvaal is being expressed 
very openly, and the Reichstag voted a gener- 
ous appropriation last week for the strength- 
ening of the colonial forces in South Africa. 


Mayor Brickett of Haverhill is to be con- 
gratulated for his determination to enforce 
the liquor law in that city, and Lynn bids 
fair to have quieter Sundays and less law- 
breaking, as the result of the pressure brought 
to bear on public officials by the local Law 
and Order League. Mr. Faxon of Quincy is 
sending out statistics showing how that town 
has flourished under no license. In 1881, the 
last of lieense, the population was 10,855, the 
valuation was $7,560,381, the expense of car- 
ing for the town poor $15,415 and the savings 
bank deposits $173,950. In 1895 the popula- 
tion had increased to 20,712, the valuation 
to $17,325,855 and the savings bank deposits 
to $441,852, while expenses for supporting the 
town poor had decreased to $8,338. 

The General Court of Massachusetts has re- 
ferred to the next legislature the settlement 
of the question whether the late Benjamin 
F. Butler was worthy of having a memorial 
monument built and paid for by the State. 
This is simply evasion. Senator Sanger’s 
charge that a member of the Senate, as yet 
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unnamed, has been approached with venal 
offers by representatives of assessment in- 
surance companies likely to be affected by 
legislation now before the legislature should, 
for the honor of the commonwealth, be thor- 
oughly investigated. The investigation of 
the Norfolk County Board of County Com- 
missioners is bringing forth facts respecting 
the devices of Boston business men and the 
corruption of contractors and ¢Gfficials which 
will compel us for a time at least to cease 
calling New York and Chicago bad names, 
lest we be charged with living in a glass 
house. 
Pence Seen 


IN BRIEF. 


We shall print next week a broadside on 
The Crowded Ministry. 





‘*Neodoxy”’ is Dr. Joseph Parker’s term 
for the faith of those who neither love Christ 
or hate him, but patronize him. 





Theologians and thinkers may well rejoice 
that Prof. A. B. Bruce has been selected as 
the next lecturer on the Gifford foundation 
at the University of Glasgow. 





We see it stated that Li Hung Chang is 
carrying a coffin with him on his trip around 
the world. Probably he remembers what 
happened when he made his visit to Japan. 





The A. M. A. is to be congratulated on 
securing Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer for a 
speaker at the jubilee meeting in Boston next 
fall. She will set forth the Educational 
Equipment Necessary for Missionary Service. 





We are glad Boston is to have a monument 
of John Boyle O’Reilly. But the Phillips 
Brooks monument hangs like Mohammed’s 
coftin between heaven and earth, and neither 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell nor Holmes has 
yet been thus honored. 





It is significant that on April 19, Sunday, 
the Central Union Church, Honolulu, cele- 
brated the 121st anniversary of the battles of 
Lexington and Concord, and the front seats 
were occupied by the Hawaiian chapter of 
the Sons of the American Revolution. 





A straw indicating the increasingly im- 
portant place accorded to Christian citizen- 
ship by the clergy is the recent action of 
a Bangor pastor who emphasized his ex- 
hortation to attend a primary by cheerfully 
adjourning his prayer meeting lest it prove 
an obstacle to following his advice. 

It is a rare day that does not bring forward 
some paper solution of the problems of Boston 
Congregationalism. Meanwhile, we are all 
pretty well hereabouts, thank you, and do 
not consider our local problems any more 
serious than those which confront other cities 
and other denominations the country over. 





Though several thousand of Mrs. Goodell’s 
leaflet, A Month With Jesus, have been 
scattered all over the country, a few hundred 
more are still available and can be had for 
the asking if requests be directed to Miss 
Bridgman, 9 Shailer Street, Brookline. The 
inclosure of a two-cent stamp will secure as 
many copies as desired up to twenty-five. 





The change in our methods and times of 
church work is noticeable in the return of 
anniversary week, which was once the center 
of the year for Massachusetts Congregation- 
alists. The old order is maintained by the 
Unitarians and Universalists who ino this 
particular have been more éonservative than 
ourselves and give up the present week in 
Boston to numerous meetings and anni- 
versaries. 





The preservation of human life is reasonably 
considered more important than any other 
human function and the city fathers of Chi- 
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cago have so legislated that physicians there 
have the right of way in the streets and on 
the bridges, no matter what may be happen- 
ing, be it a conflagration, a civic or military 
procession, or any other ordinary or extraor- 
dinary obstacle to traftic. A badge and a 
special permit are given to each physician 
who applies and pays a small fee. 





It is not the size of the Sabbath congre- 
gations only upon which the reign of the 
bicycle has an appreciable effect. From many 
lines of business come complaints that trade 
has fallen off very perceptibly. Livery 
stables lack patronage. Young women buy 
feathers and ribbons more sparingly, while, 
most painful of all to relate, growing youths 
economize on pipes and tobacco that they may 
have the best equipment possible for cycling. 
Verily the wheel is a radical and far-reaching 
influence. 





A gratifying incident of the Andover an- 
niversary, described elsewhere, was that the 
venerable Professor Park, now in his eighty- 
eighth year, who has been unable for some 
years to attend public exercises, was present 
at South Church. The audience arose to 
receive him as he went into the pulpit, and 
the orator of the day madea felicitous allusion 
to him. It was exactly sixty years ago that 
he went to Andover as professor of sacred 
rhetoric, and be has occupied the same house 
for the whole time. 





A significant exhibition of the “ loan ecol- 
lection” at Andover last week was Dr. 
Draper’s two cases of Andover books, con- 
taining nearly four hundred volumes which 
he and his predecessors, from the time of 
‘Flagg and Gould” in 1815, had published. 
Nor did this include books of wide celebrity, 
as those of Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and recent books 
of seminary and academy instructors written 
but not published in Andover. Is there any 
other country town in the United States 
which could make such a showing? 





The intensity of the political situation in 
England and the feeling prevalent among 
Nonconformists that the government, in the 
matter of public education, is disposed to ride 
roughshod over the rights of some of the 
queen’s most loyal and intelligent subjects 
gave a peculiar zest to the spring meeting of 
the Congregational Union, elsewhere fully re- 
ported. Our sturdy English brethren will 
come all the closer together because of the 
impending clouds. The Free Churches are 
too strongly rooted on English soil to suffer 
seriously from any adverse gale. 





This admission by the Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate (Methodist Episcopal) is sig- 
nificant: 

At best, the making of all appointments is 
a delicate matter. A change of pastorate 
pulls up by the roots many churches and min- 
isters. It is a dreadful and testful strain. At 
times it is so much of a strain that those 
chiefly concerned are reconciled only when 
the primest conditions exist. If it is suspected 
that favoritism of the most subtle kind is 
alleged, trouble is certain. Ifthere is a quota- 
ble complication which does not relate to weak- 
ness of human motive, that trouble is no less 
certain. [Italics ours.—Ep ] 





We respectfully call the attention of the 
editors of the daily newspapers of Boston to 
the fact that one of the leading scholars 
of Christendom and one of the greatest 
preachers of Great Britain occupied the pulpit 
of the Old South Church last Sunday morn- 
ing and evening, and yet no reporter was 
sent to represent the public and not a word ap- 
peared in the Monday morning papers cn- 
cerning the man or his message. This is not 
first-class journalism, judged by secular stand. 
ards even. Do none of the many clergymen 
ono the daily press of Boston know about Prot 
George Adam Smith, professor in the Free 
Church College, Glasgow ? 
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Another object of the late Dr. Alden’s gen- 
erous but unassuming benevolence, outside 
of those named in his will, was Yankton Col- 
lege, in which, a little over a year ago, he es- 
tablished a permanent scholarship. A few 
months later, when the college was in danger 
of losing Dr. Pearsons’s and other conditional 
gifts, he immediately gave $10,000 to complete 
paying off the mortgage on the college build- 
ings, thus enabling the fulfillment of the 
pledge to Dr. Pearsons and the Education 
Society. He was as deeply interested in the 
current work of the college and sent in only a 
few days before his death a large check to pay 
lapsed salaries. His total gifts within the 
last year and a quarter amounted to $16,000. 
Early in the year he accepted an invitation 
to deliver the Commencement address at 
Yankton College, death finding him with it 
already partially prepared. 


The Michigan Christian Advocate quotes 
with approval a letter suggesting that the 
lack of a really democratic system is the ex- 
planation of ‘ the loss to Methodism of many 
laymen of force of character and ability.” 
In its leading editorial, on Methodism in 
Transition, it finds evidence in the present 
General Conference of a change of temper 
respecting the power of the episcopacy, and 
adds, ‘‘ We are on the eve of great modifi- 
cations. Our ministers and laymen are insist- 
ing upon representative government. The 
ultimate issue will be the equality of the lay 
element in the General Conference, lay repre- 
sentation in the annual conferences, and 
quarterly conferences largely elected by adult 
church members.’’ Congregationalists have 
never feared to trust the people and are glad 
to see their confidence making its way in 
other quarters. 


When the question of supplying a pulpit 
vacated not long ago by a Massachusetts pas- 
tor who had resigned came before the church, 
the committee naturally asked for a special 
appropriation. Thereupon a brother arose 
and in a somewhat aggressive manner asked 
if it wasn’t the intention to have candidates. 
‘Yes,’ replied the chairman of the commit- 
tee. ‘* Well, then,’’ said the aggrieved mem- 
ber, ‘I don’t see what you want of any ap- 
propriation for supplies. Don’t candidates 
always give their services free?’’ If that 
were the case, the evils connected with the 
process might be reduced to a minimum, but 
we suspect that the custom itself would not 
be long lived. There are some limits to the 
accommodating spirit of the most obsequious 
specimen of the genus candidatus. The re- 
mark of the Negro pastor quoted last week in 
our Risibles column is pertinent again, ‘‘ Bred- 
eren, yer can’t expec’ dis nigger to preach on 
earf an bo-ahd in heav’n.”’ 


The retirement of Bishops Bowman, Foster 
and Taylor by the Methodist General Con- 
ference recalls the time when Professor, after- 
ward President, James H. Fairchild of Oberlin 
had to serve on the committee that waited on 
Mr. Finney to suggest that he lay down the 
more Onerous responsibilities of his position 
as the head of Oberlin College. The duty was 
to him so painful that he and his brother Ed- 
ward, then principal of Oberlin and afterward 
president of Berea College, pledged each other 
to resign on their seventieth birthday what- 
ever position they might at that time hold. 
soth performed their pledge agaiust the pro- 
test of the two faculties, but both adhered to 
the resolution, which, though deeply regretted, 
was no doubt a wise one. Not all men are 
thus wise, and not all bodies of men are so 
considerate and appreciative. Bishops Bow- 
man, Foster and Taylor must surely find 
much solace in thinking of the high esteem 
in which they are held, not only by the 
Methodist Church but by Christians gener- 
ally throughout the country. May they live 
many years to bless the church which still 
loves and honors them. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOB. 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Woman’s Night at the Chicago Club. 

The Congregational Club was organized 
with a provision in its constitution that the 
May meeting each year should be ladies’ 
meeting. Within the last half-dozen years 
the number of these ‘ ladies’ nights,’’ as 
they are called has steadily increased till 
one might say it is an exception when ladies 
are absent from our gatherings. Nor have 
they failed to take their turn in contrib- 
uting to the interest and profit of these 
gatherings. They have told us how to 
manage Sunday schools, how to educate our 
girls, how to save waifs, how to break up 
sweat shops, in fact, there are few reforma- 
tory topics upon which they have notspoken. 
Never, however, till last Monday night have 
we given up the whole time to the ladies 
and made them entirely responsible for the 
entertainment. The experiment was a suc- 
cess. The number present was beyond all 
anticipation. The papers and addresses 
were equal to the occasion, both in timeli- 
ness of thought and in grace of expression. 
The West Side Woman’s Club. 

The first paper was by Mrs. George Sher- 
wood, president of the West Side Woman’s 
Club. She told us what women’s clubs 
are doing for the city. Before she had fin- 
ished her paper we felt like asking, what 
are they not doing? They wage war against 
crime of every sort. They strive to break 
up sweat shops, to furnish work to needy 
women in times of depression, to provide 
for homeless girls, to fill up the leisure time 
of well-to-do women with opportunities for 
self-improvement and usefulness, There 
are not less than 500 women’s clubs in the 
country with perhaps a million members, 
There are federated clubs representing 
twenty States. Probably in Chicago there 
are 10,000 women in club life, 3,000 of them 
working girls. The oldest club in the city 
is a literary club, the Fortnightly. This 
club is twenty-two years old and has been 
an important factor in the intellectual life 
of the city. It hasdone nota little to break 
up and prevent the caste feeling which some- 
times finds its way into the higher social 
circles of our cities and to bring women of 
similar tastes and aspirations together in 
the pursuit of common objects. The Young 
Woman’s Fortnightly is discharging a simi- 
lar mission. Tbe Chicago Woman’s Club 
has given more than $40,000 toward the 
reformatory school for boys at Glenwood. 
The South Side Club. 

The South Side Club, formed in 1884, 
whose members spend a few hours each 
week in the study of art, literature and 
philosophy, through its social departments 
has reached with substantial aid more than 
50,000 persons. There are also the Hull 
House Club, the Jane Club composed of 
forty girls, who have united to secure for 
themselves the comforts of a good home at 
a moderate expense, the Friday Club for 
the study of art and literature, which raised 
over $35,000 for the Children’s Building at 
the World’s Fair, the North Side Art 
Club, the New England Art Club, each with 
300 members, and the West Side Club, one 
of the strongest dnd most aggressive philan- 
thropic organizations in the city. There 
are also the International Club of Lutheran 
women, the National Club of Roman Cath- 
olic women and a club of Jewish women, 
each of which is exerting a powerful influ- 
ence upon the social and philanthropic life 
of the city. There is a club for female 
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journalists, another known as the Chicago 
Free Bath and Sanitary League, which 
seeks to provide public baths on the lake 
front, and in addition there are the dozens 
of working girls’ clubs already described in 
a former issue of The Congregationalist. If 
the purpose of these clubs was primarily 
social or, in some instances, intellectual im- 
provement, it may be asserted that with 
scarcely an exception their purpose now is 
philanthropic. Their members are not 
content to meet together simply for social 
and intellectual enjoyment. They insist on 
discussing methods by means of which they 
may prevent crime, save neglected children, 
or furnish needed aid to those who are tem- 
porarily in distress. Through their influ- 
ence not a few valuable laws have found 
their way into our statute-books, and nota 
few which were failing to accomplish their 
object or were hindering its .accomplish- 
ment have been repealed, 

Women in Art and Literature. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s paper whetted our appe- 
tites for the next paper on What Women 
Are Doing in Art and Literature by Mrs, N. 
H. Blatchford. The revelations which Mrs, 
Blatchford made of the part women have 
had in founding and developing the Art In- 
stitute were a surprise to nearly all present, 
This magnificent building with its priceless 
treasures owes more than can be said to the 
wise and generous gifts of women. One 
need only mention the Henry Field memo- 
rial room, decorated by Tiffany, with its 
costly paintings of the French school, the 
Eldridge G. Hall collections, the treasures 
of the Antiquarian Society and the Braun 
photographs, presented by Mrs. D. K. Pear- 
sons at a cost of $10,000. At present 466 
young men are studying art in the institute 
and 612 young women. Some of the women 
who have graduated from this school 
have already won recognition for their tal- 
ents as artists. Nor have Chicago women 
failed to secure fame as authors. One need 
only mention the nom de plume Amber to 
recall a personage of rare gifts as a writer. 
Mary A. Krout, now in London, and Lilian 
Whiting of Boston as correspondents of one 
of the great dailies, Lilian Bell, Carrie 
Louise Burnham, Mrs. Linden Bates, Miss 
Monroe, Mary Abbot, Miss Kirkland sug- 
gest intellectual gifts which encourage 
great hope for the future. 

Other Addresses. 

An address from Mrs. Martha Foot Crowe 
of the University of Chicago, on what 
women are doing in education, was full of 
interest. She was followed by Miss Mary 
McDowell of the University Settlement, 
who described her work among the unedu- 
cated and told how some of the hard-work- 
ing women of the ward in which she lives, 
near the stock yards, and the cultured 
women of one of the richest wards in the 
city by meeting together and talking over 
the problems of the times have come to see 
eye to eye and to be bound together by 
most friendly feelings. 

It was a significant feature of the meet- 
ing that every one of the speakers bore wit- 
ness to the fact that woman’s highest sphere 
is that of a home maker, and did not hesi- 
tate to say that if membership in a club in- 
terferes with that the club should be given 
up. It was claimed, however, that experi- 
ence has proved that club life has enlarged 
the mental horizon of woman, developed 
her character and introduced her into a 
larger life than she had previously known. 

FRANKLIN, 
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OHRISTIAN MARTYRS ON THE STAGE. 


BY H. A. B. 


Nothing in great, resourceful London is 
so interesting, so significant to me just now 
as the drama entitled The Sign of the Cross, 
which Wilson Barrett, its author, is present- 
ing night after night before great audiences 
in his West End theater. It is, in my judg- 
ment, the most remarkable play of the cen- 
tury. Whether or not it is to mark the be- 
ginning of a new epoch in the history and 
uses of the theater and in the attitude of 
many Christians toward it, the play is in 
itself, in the motive out of which it was 
born, and in the reception accorded it, a 
phenomenon which the thoughtful people 
of two continents cannot afford to ignore. 

Most of us are probably aware that the 
tendency of the theater for the last few 
years has been a down-grade tendency. 
One does not have to enter the doors of a 
playhouse to realize this fact. The bill- 
board, newspaper reports and popular com- 
ment alike make it evident. Within the 
profession itself are men and women who 
have been lamenting, and in some degree 
opposing, this drift as bitterly as any un- 
compromising foe of the drama on general 
principles, But the first actor to step out 
of the beaten paths to the extent of re- 
producing a period of Christian history 
is Mr. Wilson Barrett, already long and 
favorably known to the best classes of thea- 
ter-goers on both sides of the Atlantic. 

For several years the idea of a drama 
which should picture the life of the early 
Christians in the midst of their enemies 
had been germinating in Mr. Barrett’s mind. 
Not a playwright himself, he endeavored to 
enlist in the service of his plan some writer 
of recognized ability. The proposition met 
with scant favor both from the makers, the 
critics and the managers of plays, so far as 
they wereconsulted. But Mr. Barrett would 
not abandon his thought, and after turning 
it over unceasingly in his mind it finally 
took form, and a little over a year ago the 
four-act drama, The Sign of the Cross, was 
produced for the first time in St. Louis. 
Meeting instantly with favor, it was given 
in several American cities, but the season 
being so well advanced its fame was not 
generally heralded through the East, nor 
did the company visit either New York or 
New England. 

Mr. Barrett would not consider his pro- 
duction an unqualified success until it had 
run the gauntlet of English criticism, and 
on his return to Great Britian last summer 
awaited with keen expectation its effect 
upon audiences composed of his own coun- 
trymen. Its first rendering, in Leeds, last 
autumn, established it at once in popular 
esteem, and a circuit through middle and 
northern England only added to its fame. It 
remained only for fastidious London to set 
the seal of its approval upon the play, and 
how the world’s metropolis is disposed 
toward it may be judged from the fact 
that already for nearly 150 nights it has 
crowded one of the largest theaters of the 
city with audiences that have embraced 
many of the clergy and others prominent in 
the churches, as well as the leaders of soci 
ety and the representatives of the aristoc- 
racy and the nobility. The press, both re- 
ligious and secular, has discussed it freely 
and almost without exception favorably, 
and one cannot be in London a single day 
even without being accosted more than 
once with the query, ‘‘ Have you seen Bar- 
rett in The Sign of the Cross?” 
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The mere popularity of a current drama, 
it is true, does not entitle it to the consid- 
eration and respect of sober-minded people. 
But when an actor of the type of Mr. Bar- 
rett hazards his professional standing and 
takes a large financial risk in the interests 
of a noble ideal, which to many of bis clos- 
est friends and advisers seemed quixotic, 
he deserves a measure of recognition and 
applause. Personally I believe that he has 
been actuated by afar higher motive than 
that which might induce a shrewd theatri- 
cal manager to venture into an untried field. 
Not to cater to the eye and ear‘of the popu- 
lace, but to lift the stage to the level of its 
highest possibilities has been Mr. Barrett’s 
ruling impulse. Believing that God has 
given to certain men and women the dra- 
matic faculty, that it is as truly a divine 
implanting as is the artistic or the musical 
talent, and believing, on the other hand, 
that the great mass of mankind are suscep- 
tible to powerful influence from the stage 
for good or for evil, he has sought to elim- 
inate that which feeds vain desires and sen- 
sual appetites and to appeal directly to that 
which is noblest in the heart of man. 

The scenes of the play are laid in Rome 
in the year 64 A. D., when the Christians 
were a hunted sect and Nero, the repre- 
sentative of all that was basest and weak- 
est in heathenism, was sitting upon the 
throne of the Cwsars. The hero of the 
play, Marcus, the prefect of Rome, happens 
to rescue one day in the street Favius, an 
aged Christian, who was being hounded by 
the rabble. The beautiful young woman 
accompanying Favius pleases the prefect’s 
fancy, and he takes pains to keep himself in- 
formed with respect to her movements, 
Meanwhile comes an edict from Nero en- 
joining upon Marcus the duty of extermi- 
nating all the Christian residents of Rome, 
He would gladly spare Mercia, the object of 
his sudden affection, and delays as long as 
he dares the execution of the sentence, 
But other officers are apprehending the fol- 
lowers of Christ and putting mere boys to 
the torture in order to ascertain where the 
gatherings for worship are held. The Ro 
man soldiers surprise the Christians thus 
assemb!ed, hale them to prison and subse- 
quently send them to the gladiators ard the 
lions. Marcus, after several bold but un- 
availing appeals to Cesar for the life of 
Mercia, and having been held at bay by the 
strength and purity of her womanhood 
when be was tempted forcibly to possess 
himself of her, finally becomes a Christian 
and goes hand in hand with her to death. 

Naturally all the art and resources known 
to the modern stage are called into requisi- 
tion to make impressive and vivid this 
representation of the days when inimperial 
Rome Christianity and heathenism were 
just entering upon that deadly and appar- 
ently unequal combat, the circumstances 
and the outcome of which constitute the 
most thrilling chapter in the annals of man- 
kind, As one sits in this London playhouse 
he is transported, whether he will or not, to 
the Rome of the first Christian century. 
He enters the luxurious, sumptuous homes 
of the wealthy patricians and the humble, 
unadorned dwelling of a Christian family. 
The heated, noxious atmosphere of the gay 
social assemblage and the wild, riotous talk 
of so-called ladies and gentlemen, given to 
deep and frequent potations, contrast 
sharply with the quiet grove by the river, 
where the Christians meet to worship the 
one living and true God and to raise to 
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him their songs of gratitude and trust. 
Nero’s palace, the weak, whimsical, con- 
ceited tyrant, his handsome but equally 
cruel wife, Poppa, and their obsequious 
and fawning retinue of servants and will- 
ing tools, even the cringing, animal-faced 
spies that ferret out the Christians —all 
these evidences of a corrupt, licentious but 
omnipotent court do but throw into a more 
attractive light the dungeon where the 
condemned Christians await their doom, 
and the brave and brotherly spirit which 
they exhibit. Moreover, through the en- 
tire drama you discern its central motive— 
the gradual but steady operation of Chris- 
tianity in action upon a proud pagan hith- 
erto accustomed to give free rein to his 
passions. ‘‘What this Christianity is,” 
says Marcus, at one point in the drama, 
when his mind is awakening to the realiza- 
tion that there may be some good in the 
hated, ostracized religion, ‘‘I know not, 
but this I know, that if it makes many 
women as pure as Mercia, Rome, nay, the 
whole world, will be all the purer for it.”’ 

The drama deals at such close range with 
the Christian religion that one who has not 
seen it might naturally fear that it would at 
times pass the bounds of good taste end 
reverence. But that is not the case. The 
parts are taken so sympathetically, and the 
general movement is 80 decorous and rever- 
ent that even the frequent use of the words 
of Christ and of the apostles does not seem 
out of place, provided one appreciates the 
spirit of the whole undertaking and what it 
aims to do. 

The value of this new and noteworthy 
production to my mind lies first of all in 
the fact that it gives reality to the facts of 
Christian history. Who does not need ever 
and again to be reminded of the point that 
our precious faith is rooted in actual events? 
It is not a legend or a myth. Jesus was 
really present in the world and the message 
which he brought, the life which he lived, 
the death which he died, the hold which he 
established upon the hearts of men are as 
indisputable historical realities as the cam- 
paigns of Cesar or the sacking of Rome by 
the Goths. To the skeptic, the agnostic, to 
the persons who never open their New Tes 
taments, Wilson Barrett’s play says, ‘‘ Here 
is something with which you must reckon; 
you cannot dispose of the Christian re 
ligion as a golden dream or as an out-worn 
theory.’’ 

Furthermore, this play recalls to Chris- 
tians the heroic character of their faith, 
We forget too readily in thése days, when 
the profession of Christianity costs us noth- 
ing, that there was a time when men and 
women and little children went to the rack 
and poured out their lifeblood rather than 
deny their Master. That noble hymn of 
Heber’s came forcibly to mind when I left 
the theater at the end of the play, par- 
ticularly the verse: 


A noble army, men and boys, 
The matron and the maid, 


Around their Saviour’s throne rejoice, 
In robes of light arrayed. 

They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
Through peril, toil and pain, 


O God to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train. 


And I was not surprised to find in one of 
the London papers the next day a letter to 
the editor, in which the writer said, re- 
sponding to some criticisms that had been 
passed upon the play, ‘‘ After having seen 
this beautiful play my only aim has been to 
serve my Master as Mercia did,’’ 

It hardly seems to me too much to say 
that Mr. Barrett and his coadjutors are set- 
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ting forth the Christian gospel in the midst 
of all the materialism and selfishness of the 
world’s greatest, and possibly its wickedest, 
city. Close to the doors of his theater 
presses nightly that mad procession. of 
brazen, painted creatures, whose public 
barter of their womanhocd constitutes the 
shame of London. Within the playhouse 
itself night after night gather many emi- 
nently respectable people no doubt, but 
idlers and triflers in the face of life’s great 
duties and opportunities. It is in the midst 
of such conditions as these that Wilson 
Barrett is forcing men and women over 
whom the church has little influence to 
think of Christianity as a historical fact 
and as a power in the life of man. It is the 
simple, broad, vital faith which he presents 
—that faith which makes men and women 
strong and calm, patient and pure, loving 
and forgiving, loyal alike to earthly mon- 
archs and to the unseen and risen Master, 
the source of all their courage and of their 
final victory over their foes. And so long 
as this is the effect of Wilson Barrett's 
drama, I, for one, wish him Godspeed. 


a 


MARSE WHIT’S BRE’KFUS’. 


BY EDNAH PROCTOR CLARKE. 


It was the second day at Gettysburg. 
The morning sun looked down on the cra- 
dled valley that had waked to find itself a 
battlefield, and flecked with cloud shadows 
the mighty peaks of the encircling hills— 
hills that had waited through time for this 
July day. 

The thrill of expectant battle was in the 
air. The gray files of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia stretched southward along 
Seminary Ridge, and across the valley from 
Culp’s Hill to Little Roundtop the battal- 
ions of the enemy wheeled to position. Al- 
ready at intervals Meade’s batteries were 
shelling Seminary Hill, and in the open 
plain between, behind chance protection of 
rock or shrub, the skirmishers of both ar- 
mies lay with leveled rifles. 

‘**Scuse me, Cap’n, but kin you tell me 
whar’s Marse Whit?”’ 

The young oflicer, his gray uniform 
stained with the dust of the night’s travel, 
lowered his field glass and faced his ques- 
tioner: ‘‘ Hello, Pete! When did you come 
up? ” 

‘*De Commissary wagons is jes in, sah. 
I hu’t my foot las’ night—’twarn’t nuflin’, 
an’s all right now—but Marse Whit made 
me stay an’ ride ’stead o’ marchin’, I jes 
done fix his bre’kfus’,’’ he lifted a tin pail 
into sight, ‘‘an’ p.ease tell me whar’s he 
at.”” 

‘*There.’’ The ofticer pointed down over 
the ridge into the field below. ‘There by 
those gray rocks and the alder bushes ’’— 

‘*“Dar?”? Pete’s jawdropped. ‘ Dar, wid 
dem cannons spoutin’ yonner an’ dem Yanks 
lyin’ dar to pop’m like a equir’]! Lawd! 
Marse Cap’n, you oughtn’ sont dat chile a 
place like dat!”’ 

‘Child!’ The captain laughed. 
could whip you with one hand, Pete.”’ 

Pete shook his head. ‘He ain’t but 
sebenteen las’ Crismus, do’ he’s so big. 
Him an’ me wuz bawn de same day, him at 
de house an’ me in de quarters, an’ my 
mammy nu’s us bof at her bres’. He nuver 
wuz on skirmish line befo’, an’ you ougbtn’ 
sont him dar.”’ 

‘* He has to take his turn with the rest of 
us,’’ The captain's vgice softened. ‘* The 
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line was set at midnight and can’t be re- 
lieved till dark again.”’ 

‘*Marse Whit out in de fiel’ all night—an’ 
no bre’kfus’ an’ mos’ noon—an’ me gabblin’ 
heah!’’ and Pete saluted and wheeled away. 

The captain turned abruptiy, ‘‘ What are 
you going to do?’’ he demanded. 

‘*Do?’’ Pete raised his eyes wonderingly. 
‘* Why, tek Marse Whit his bre’kfus’.’’ 

‘Take him his breakfast—where?”’ 

‘* Why, down in de fiel’,’’ Pete’s tone was 
still more wondering and a trifle exasper- 
ated. ‘I gwine cut down de hill an’ cross 
de lot an’ tek Marse Whit his bre’ kfus’.”’ 

‘*Good God! boy, do you know what you 
are saying? Do you see Meade’s batteries, 
do you see those crouching men in blue, do 
you know not a rabbit could lift its head 
from the stubble without being seen and 
shot? Look there!’’ as a shell from across 
the valley sung past them carrying its de- 
struction into the camp bebind. 

Pete shook his head doggedly. ‘‘ Marse 
Whit gotter have his bre’kfus’,” he said. 
‘*Ole Marse tol’ me to tek keer on him. 
Ole Marse giv’ two sons to de cause an’ 
Marse Whit de las’ one. ‘ Tek keer on him, 
Pete,’ he say, ‘do yo’ bes’.’ Marse Whit 
cain’t stan’ hit de whole night an’ de whole 
day starvin’, he gotter have his bre’kfus’.”’ 

The captain bit his lip impatiently. 
‘*Don’t be a fool,” he said. ‘Don’t you 
suppose your life means more to Whit 
Davies than a few hours’ hunger? I won’t 
see you go to certain death like that. As 
your commanding officer I forbid it.’’ 

Pete turned, his thick lips trembling, his 
voice breaking at every word: ‘‘ Doan say 
dat, Marse Cap’n—doan! Why what dis 
nigger for, ’cep’n to wait on Marse Whit? 
We belongs to one anudder, Marse Whit an’ 
me. All de way frum Norf Ca’liny we’s 
marched, step by step, an’ slep under de 
same blanket some nights, an’ dey nuver 
wuz a corn pone, dey nuver wuz a chunk 
o’ po’k, but Marse Whit giv’ me ha’f. Doan 
say dat Marse Cap’n—doan! Ilow cud I go 
back an’ tell Ole Marse I done my bes’ an’ 
Marse Whit starvin’?’’ 

The gallant young officer, who, on the 
morrow, was to lead in the foremost ranks 
of that hopeless, dauntless charge that 
swept up the iron hights of Cemetery Hill 
and marked the angled wall in blood, looked 
at the boy with kindling eyes. 

“*Go!’’ he said. And then, with an in- 
voluntary gesture, he lifted his hand as he 
would have saluted his general. But Pete 
did not see nor comprehend. He was look- 
ing across the field to the gray rocks and 
the alders. 

Out under the glare of the noon sun Whit 
Davies was lying, his head resting on his 
folded arms. The long vigil, the hunger 
and something else—something he was try- 
ing to forget—had blanched the bovish face 
beneath its tan and set deep lines of pain 
about the sensitive lips. He was sick at 
heart, sick for home, smitten down witha 
sense Of loneliness and misery such as had 
never touched his young life before. He 
was looking away from the embattled peaks 
to where the hills swept in untroubled 
hights, blue beyond blue, and the sky met 
them. His eyes grew misty a moment. 
Surely the cloud shadows yonder were 
drifting over King’s Mountain, the rustling 
leaves beside him were the great white oaks 
in his father’s yard, and the darkies were 
singing in the quarters. 

The sound was so real, so near, he turned 
his head involuntarily. A cry broke from 
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his lips: ‘‘My God!—not Pete! No! no! 
Not Pete!”’ 

Down the slope of Seminary Hill a figure 
was running, under the range of a thousand 
guns and fifty batteries, leaping, springing 
over rock and stump and bush as if on 
a holiday pleasuring, swinging a shining 
bucket and chanting an old plantation 
song. The belchiog cannon had hushed 
their challenges an instant, and as the boy 
came on, of all the serried ranks opposing, 
not a rifle was lifted. Perhaps the watch- 
ing veterans guessed or understood, but the 
hill was conquered, the field won, and, 
breathless, laughing, unhurt, Pete dropped 
at his master’s side. 

Whit’s arm flung out across his shoulders 
dragging him down: ‘‘ You good-for-noth- 
ing—trump!’’ The words choked him and 
he laughed, boylike, to cover it. 

Pete’s eyes were shining. ‘‘I done fool 
dem Yanks dis time!’’ he chuckled. ‘‘ Marse 
Whit, heah’s yo’ bre’kfus’.” 

‘* And you risked your life—lie low!”’ 

The Federal batteries had opened again, 
and twenty yards from them a furrow was 
plowed through the parched grass. 

Pete squirmed. ‘‘Too many hornets in 
dis heah lot,’’ he said, making with arms 
and knees a hollow such as Whit had made 
in the loose soil and scooping a hole for 
his pail. He did not like to look at his 
master just then. 

‘* What you ’spec’ I got?”’ he asked. 

Whit dashed his hand across his face 
and shook his head. Then the sense of 
something living and loving beside him 
brovght the joy of life flooding back into 
his heart. His eyes danced as Pete with 
an air of conscious pride lifted the corn 
pone that covered the contents of the pail. 

‘Chicken! Pete, you black rascal, whose 
henroost did you rob last night?’’ 

Pete’s injured innocence was a sight for 
the gods. ‘‘ Robbin’? Dat chicken, Marse 
Whit, dat chicken wuz a d’serter. He cut 
outen de Kurnel’s coop in the wagon las’ 
night, an’ wuz mekin’ stret back fo’ ole 
Virginny, an’ de Kurnel’s orders wuz ‘ Ex’- 
cute all d’serters on sight’!’ 

‘*And I suppose’’—Whit tore a wing 
apart, ‘there, take some yourself or I 
won’t touch it—I suppose you didn’t pre- 
sent him back to ‘de Kurnel’ with your 
compliments?”’ 

Pete’s white teeth met in the drumstick. 
‘*Go way, Marse Whit! When Providence 
done frow a chicken at dis nigger’s haid, 
he ain’ projeckin’ roun’ to frow hit back 
agin.’’ 

‘* Well, it’s powerful good,’’ Whit reached 
for another piece. ‘‘I didn’t know how 
hungry I was till I began to eat.”’ 

‘* Tek deodder corn pone,’’ said Pete, hos- 
pitably, fishing it out from the bottom of 
the pail. ‘‘ Hit’s browner den de fu’st. Is 
you jes’ bin lyin’ out heah doin’ nuffin sense 
las’ night?’’ 

All the joy and light went suddenly out 
of Whit’s face. He dropped the chicken 
from his hand. 

‘“‘l’ve done—something,’’ he said, slowly. 
**O Pete—l’ve shot a man. No—TI can’t eat 
any more—I’d forgotten a moment. It was 
over there by that big rock—he was crawl- 
ing to it to get in the shade I think—and 
raised himself—and you know I can shoot 
—and—he threw up his arms and went 
backward—l’d forgotten’’— The boy’s 
head went down on his arms again. 

Pete held out the pone mutely. ‘ Dat’s 
what you heah fo’, Marse Whit,’’ he said, 
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after @ moment. ‘‘Dat’s what you heah 
Whit turned his face towards him. “I 
know—but this was—different. I never 
was on picket duty before. In a battle 
everybody’s shooting and you don’t know 
where the bullets go, and you are as likely 
to get hit as the rest. But here—out here 
alone—and he over there alone—and to 
take aim deliberately. It wasn’t like war— 
but ’’— 

The voice had failed entirely now; the 
broad shoulders were heaving like a child’s. 

Pete dropped the pone. ‘For Gawd’s 
sake doan, Marse Whit!’’ He crept closer, 
flinging his arm about him, as he had done 
bivouacking on the frozen ground when the 
snow drifted down on their one blanket. 

‘‘ Doan—doan—I nuver seed you do dat— 
a-way befo’ in all my bawn days! Doan tek 
on so—he warn’ nuffin but a no count Yank, 
no how ”’— 

‘* Hush!’ Whit raised his head, his gray 
eyes ablaze. ‘‘Pete!’’ he said, suddenly, 
‘‘do you know what that man over there 
died for? Do you know what they are fight- 
ing for? Do you know you could cross this 
field and be free—free? Not my slave, nor 
any man’s slave, but free?”’ 

Pete looked across the dusty field and 
then back in the glowing face beside him. 
‘Who gwine bring yo’ bre’kfus’ den, Marse 
Whit? Who gwine tote de blanket an’ rake 
up de fire? What I want go to de Yanks 
fo’? Is dey bin good to me, like you an’ 
Ole Marse? Why Ole Marse nuver whup 
me in his life, cep’n he whup us bofe de 
same fo’ some fool trick. What I want go 
to de Yanks fo’?’’ His voice faltered. 
‘* Doan look like dat, Marse Whit.”’ 

Whit’s hand went out and rested an in- 
stant on the gray shoulder nearest him. 
‘*‘T wish they knew,”’ he said, looking across 
the field. ‘‘I wish they knew! They don’t 
know us, Pete, and perhaps—perhaps—we 
don’t know them either.”’ He stopped, 
bending his head back to look up in the 
cloud-flecked sky that arched its tender 
blue from ridge to ridge. 

‘‘T can’t think straight, some way, today,”’ 
he went on, after a pause. ‘‘Do you see 
that flag over there, Pete?’’ He pointed to 
Meade’s headquarters. ‘‘ Four years ago 
day after tomorrow, at the big barbecue, do 
you remember how we ran it up clear to 
the top of the staff and all the crowd 
cheered themselves hoarse? And grand- 
father’s father fought for it with Nathan 
Green. Seems like there was a mistake 
somewhere.’’ He turned his face to the 
northward hills again, hills that in Penn- 
sylvania as in North Carolina were lifting 
their changeless peaks against the blue. 

Pete did not understand. Hecrept closer 
with that sympathy of silence dogs know, 
and some men. 

After a moment Whit spoke again more 
to himself than to the other. 

‘Do you remember what father said 
when we marched away? ‘ North Carolina 
calls you, and the greatest thing on earth is 
to do your duty.’ But,’’? his eyes wan- 
dered across to the big rock again, ‘‘ wasn’t 
it his duty too? Which of us is right— 
O, I can’t think it straight!’’ He drew in 
his breath with a shiver. 

Pete stirred uneasily. ‘‘’Twill all cum 
right somehow, Marse Whit, doan you fret. 
What dey doin’ back yonner?”’ 

Far to the south Hood’s division crept 
nearer the Federal left. Soon the dark 
hights of Roundtop would break in sudden 
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flame, and men made in God’s image strug- 
gling like tigers through tangled glade, up 
jagged ledge, fall crushed and dying among 
the unheedful stones. Soon the warm har- 
vest fields would shudder beneath charg- 
ing feet and the westering sun look back on 
blackened homesteads, withered orchard 
boughs and trampled wheat wet with strange, 
clotted dew. Already the cannonading on 
Cemetery Hill had quickened. Sharpshoot- 
ers grew vigilant, and shell and ball cut 
their death lines through the air. 

The two crouching by the alder bush 
looked back to see the stir of troops on 
Seminary Hill—the quick galloping of a 
messenger. The “stars and bars’’ caught 
the breeze and floated free against the blue, 
and a cry, the cry of the Southland, came 
down to them, 

Whit lifted his head, his eyes were like 
stars. Those were the men be had marched 
with from the old North State—the men 
who had sworn to lift her flag and strike in 
her name! Could there be higher death, 
higher purpose than that? The thrill of 
the nearing conflict swept through his veins, 
blotting out all else. 

‘*They are moving, Pete, and we not 
there! O, to lie here like cowards while 
they ’’— 

Pete’s hand clutched his wrist. ‘‘Gawd, 
Marse Whit!”’ 

He pointed before them, and the next in- 
stant had flung himself above, in front of, 
his master. The explosion seemed in their 
very ears. Then the smoke and dust 
cleared away. The pieces of the shell, save 
one, had scattered harmlessly. Pete raised 
himself, and fell forward on his face. 

Keeping his own head low with some 
blind instinct of self-preservation, Whit 
turned the boy’s slight form over. 

Through that jagged tear in the breast 
the blood came in quick spurts, soaking 
the gray jacket, dripping down on the un- 
tasted corn pone, and dimming the bright- 
ness of the shining pail. 

‘*Pete! Pete! Putyourhand here. Help 
me. Press hard, help me!”’ 

Pete’s eyes, already filmy, opened and 
fixed themselves in unutterable love on 
the face above him. 

‘‘’Tain’t no use, Marse Whit. Hit doan 
hurt—much. Tell Ole Marse I done my 
bes’—I done my —”’ 

The words failed, the head drooped back- 
ward, 

‘* My God! I can’t have you die so! Pete, 
Pete!’’ and with the boy in his arms 
Whit was on his feet, staggering, stum- 
bling, leaping over the furrows back to the 
camp. 

‘‘You shan’t die, Pete. I’ll get you to 
the lines—the surgeon! We'll go home to- 
gether—back to father, back’’— 


‘‘Bring them together boys. I cannot 
separate them.”’ 

The young captain, his head bared in 
the moonlight, looked down on the two at 
his feet, clasped as they fell—the two who 
had died for something greater than victory 
or defeat. 

Through the night-shielded valley gleamed 
the bivouac fires, lighting fitfully the shat- 
tered cannop, the mangled horses, the dy- 
ing and the dead. Tomorrow would bring 
again the struggle, and afterwards—? He 
lifted his eyes. The white fingers of the 
moonlight lay in peace across the riven 
fields, and beyond, shadow and silver, were 
the lifted peaks of the eternal hills. 
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A BIT OF WARTIME HEROISM. 

Just at this time in May, thirty-three 
years ago, began the attack on Port Iud- 
son which lasted until the eighth of July, 
and was the scene of the wounding and 
death of so many of our brave boys. Onthe 
fourteenth of June a terrific attack was 
made upon the enemy’s breastworks with 
little result save strewing the ground for 
hundreds of yards with the dead and 
wounded. During the following night, fa- 
tigue parties attempting to remove the 
wounded from the scene of carnage were 
frequently fired upon by the enemy. 

From the Twelfth Connecticut regiment a 
captain, with a corporal who volunteered to 
assist him, started to go to the relief of one 
poor fellow who seemed to be suffering in- 
tensely and unable to move. Ags they 
worked along toward him they met a sol- 
dier from the Twelfth Maine returning 
from a similar though unsuccessful errand. 
Turning about, he accompanied them to 
the last sheltered position directly opposite 
the poor fellow. The captain threw off his 
accouterments to crawl to him with a can- 
teen of water for which he was calling pit- 
eously. But the soldier from Maine pulled 
the captain back, saying, ‘‘If any one makes 
the attempt it shall be me, for I am smaller 
than you and shall be less observed.’’ 

The two watched him with breathless 
anxiety until he had covered three-fourths 
of the distance, and they began to hope he 
might reach the sufferer. Then a voice 
from the breastworks called out, ‘ Hallo, 
there! Hallo, there, I say.’’ No answer. 
He simply hugged the ground. ‘Hallo, 
there! Answer, or I will shoot you.’’ See- 
ing many guns leveled at him, he answered 
feebly, ‘‘What?’’ ‘‘Are you wounded?” 
‘*Yes’’ (feebly). ‘‘ Well, what are you try- 
ing todo?” ‘‘ Getting water to a wounded 
comrade.’ ‘*Get up and give it to him 
and then come in here.’’ He stood, lifted 
the canteen to the poor fellow’s lips, gave 
him the stimulant he had for the purpose, 
then, looking about to estimate the distance 
back to our shelter, before he could move 
the voice said, ‘‘Come in here, or we’ll 
put a hundred bullets through you.’’ The 
captain sadly waved his hand as the sol- 
dier looked imploringly for aid, and advised 
him to go and save his life. It was his 
only hope. Slowly he turned and Jimped up 
the embankment, as noble and brave a sac- 
rifice as was ever offered for a fellowman. 

The next morning the wounded soldier 
lay cold in death on the plain. During that 
morning the captain lost an arm, being shot 
by a sharpshooter, and was carried to the 
rear. Long, weary months of fearful sick- 
ness ensued, during which he left the serv- 
ice never learning the fate of the noble fel- 
low taken prisoner. 

A short time ago the story as told by the 
captain was published in the National Trib- 
une of Washington. Soon after its issue he 
received a letter from the editor asking his 
name and address, which were sent. A lit- 
tle later, to his surprise and delight, he re- 
ceived from a town in Wisconsin a letter, 
the purport of which was: ‘‘I am the pris- 
oner of Port Hudson and am contemplating 
a visit East soon, and shall be glad to re- 
new the acquaintance unexpectedly cut 
short on the battlefield.’’ Delightful vis- 
its have been made of late and the thrilling 
experiences of that awful night vividly de- 
picted. Surely, ‘‘truth is stranger than fic- 
tion.’’ This ie, indeed, a romance of war. 

E. P. A. 
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ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF ENGLISH 
OONGREGATIONALISTS. 


BY OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT, 


DR. BERRY ELECTED CHAIRMAN. MESSAGES TO 
AMERICAN BRETHREN, 

The assembly in London, May 11-15, of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales 
will certainly rank as one of the most memo- 
rable of the sixty-four annual gatherings that 
have been held. (Juestions of great moment 
to Congregationalists and some of vital im- 
portance to all Nonconformists have come up 
for consideration and been discussed with re- 
markable vigor, ability, fairness and good 
temper. Having attended every one of the 
meetings, | can testify that the attendance 
was unusually large, the interest keen at 
every point, and the level of the speeches 
above the average. The outstanding charac- 
teristic of the meetings was the intense devo- 
tion shown to the principles of Independent 
Nonconformity, the most resolute determina- 
tion being expressed at all costs to maintain 
those principles at this critical period in the 
history of the Free Churches of England. 

There is no previous nomination of chair- 
man except such as appears in the news- 
papers. This year two pames were thus pro- 
posed by two sets of ministers, and there was 
some uncertainty as to how the ballot would 
go. At the business meeting of representa- 
tive members, which began at 5.30, it trans- 
pired that 684 votes had been recorded, a clear 
majority of that number being necessary to 
secure election. When it was announced 
that 4% had been given to Dr. Charles A. 
Berry of Wolverhampton there was a burst of 
prolonged applause. This honor, the highest 
the denomination has to bestow, is conferred 
upon Dr. Berry at the comparatively early 
age of forty-four, but the great services he has 
already rendered the denomination, especially 
in its relation to the state, fully entitle him 
to the distinction. His election is unani- 
mously approved in both the religious and 
secular press, and much satisfaction is ex- 
pressed that he was not enticed away to 
Brooklyn. 

At the business meeting of the union the 
report presented by Secretary Woods stated 
that in view of the Venezuela dispute the 
committee of the union “ felt specially bound 
to take every opportunity for strengthening 
and manifesting unity with the United States, 
with whose churches the union has always 
cherished intimate relations,’’ cited the mes- 
sage in the interest of peace cabled to your 
National Council and its ‘* prompt and affec- 
tionate response,” and declared there could 
be no doubt that the action of Christian men 
on both sides of the Atlantic told powerfully 
in allaying irritation. Next was reported a 
correspondence between Dr. Hazen and Mr. 
Woods, referring to the second International 
Congregational Council to be held in Boston 
in June, 1899, the union committee urging 
that a special endeavor should be made to 
send an adequate representation from this 
country, so that Eagland may worthily take 
her place in an assembly of Congregational- 
ists from every part of the world. Attention 
was called to the arrangements for the laying 
by the American ambassador, on June 29, of 
the foundation stone of the John Robinson 
Memorial Church, towards which £3,500 has 
been subscribed, mention being made that a 
large deputation of Congregationalists would 
be present from America. 

The year’s receipts of the union, including 
book sales, was £15,338; about half of the 
balance on the year, £635, was allotted to the 
denominational societies, the remainder be- 
ing set aside for the further development of 
the publishing department. In moving a res- 
olution regretting that English railway com- 
panies persistently refuse to make the same 
reduction of fares to travelers to religious 
gatherings as are regularly made to travelers 
to race meetings, Rev. R. B. Brindley, Not- 
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tingham, instanced the more liberal policy 
that obtains on American railroads as wor- 
thy of imitation by British companies. Mr. 
Woods, who steadily grows in popularity with 
his brethren, having been re-elected secretary, 
the meeting resumed the discussion, adjourned 
from last year, of the report of the special 
committee for revision of the constitution 
of the union. The changes made are mostly 
in matters of detail, and their general effect 
is to strengthen the union’s democratic basis. 
The committee is increased from seventy-two 
to ninety, and they are empowered to arrange 
for two or more provincial assemblies in the 
autumn. Hitherto it has been the practice 
to hold one autumnal assembly in a large 
town, and the new departure is to enable the 
union to visit smaller places, which could not 
accommodate the full tale of delegates. Lay 
members of the committee will in future be 
on the same footing as ministers in being en- 
titled to receive from union funds their trav- 
eling expenses in attending two meetings in 
the year. 

The next morning, Tuesday, the assembly 
met in the City Temple, the area being en- 
tirely occupied by delegates and the gallery 
filled with visitors—the largest gathering of 
recent years. After a devotional servicecame 
the address of the retiring chairman, Rev. J. 
Morlais Jones, the poet preacher of Lewisham. 
Taking for his keynote Browning’s quaint 
phrase, ‘‘ Wanting Is What ’?’’ Mr. Jonessub- 
mitted that despite our manifold progress 
something is missing, and devoted his address 
to the task of showing what is wanting. First 
he put the renewal of the purely religious life 
of the church, which will come only by prayer, 
private and public. Next was needed a re- 
statement of the truth given us to preach. 
Truth, said the speaker, is immortal and 
never changes, but the way of expressing the 
truth constantly varies. To build is the need 
of the hour, and this is what the masters in 
theology, Wendt, Beyschlag, ‘‘and our Dr. 
Fairbairn, the exponent of the best that is in 
us,’ have set themselves. In this restate- 
ment a greater place than ever must be given 
to the Lord Jesus Christ; in theology or busi- 
ness, social or national life, he must be the 
center. The third need was to set the 
churches of many names in their right rela- 
tions to oneanother. The union which means 
the amalgamation of all denominations or the 
absorption of all denominations in o.e denom- 
ination was the special proposal of the Angli- 
ean Church. ‘‘ But we have no desire to re- 
turn.”’ This frank avowal was loudly ap- 
plauded. ‘‘ We do more brilliant service to 
the common church by maintaining our indi- 
viduality, cultivating our special gifts and 
remaining where we are.” 

The fourth need was a restatement of Con- 
gregationalism and a redefinition of its duties. 
We have a proud history, but it is growing 
upon us that somehow we have missed the 
mark—we are losing touch of the day that 
now is. Congregationalism in ideal is beauti- 
ful; Congregationalism as it exists is far too 
often of a degenerated type. It must be born 
again. To this end we must (1) realize its 
solidarity and share in the larger life of 
the denomination, especially by supporting 
struggling churches in town and country; 
(2) get the working man into the texture and 
fabric of the church—by putting him on 
church committees, by abolishing the un- 
written law that the first qualification to be 
a deacon is the possession of a check-book, 
by modifying the pew rest system; and (3) 
re-establish our hold on the young. The 
address, which lasted a full hour and a half, 
was full of charm. The illustrations were 
particularly felicitous, the humor was delicate 
and natural, the spiritual tone was of the 
highest, the catholicity of the sentiment 
was all-embracing. A memorable incident oc- 
curred when, referring to the education ques- 
tion, the chairman said, ‘‘ The battle has 
begun, we will fight to our last breath”; at 
once there was a tempest of applause. 
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After this ‘ battle cry for the hour,” as Dr, 
Jobn Brown called it, the assembly settled 
down to practical work. The prospects of 
the Church Aid Society continue to improve, 
the minimum stipends of almost all ministers 
of aided churches having been raised to £80 
and some to £100. Dr. Mackennal spoke of 
the need of maintaining the work of the 
churches in rural districts and of meeting the 
religious needs of growing populations. He 
has no faith in the cry, back to the land, 
regarding the drift from country to town as 
inevitable. But he wants to see in every 
village a resident Nonconformist minister 
to stem the tide of ‘‘ rampant and advancing 
clericalism,’’ and as he hopes that that may 
be one of the results of Free Church federation 
he cheerfully devotes his closing years, which 
he had looked forward to spend in a quiet 
pastorate, to that moment, though it entails 
the most arduous work of his life. To meet 
the needs of large towns the church extension 
committee reported in favor of a special 
central fund, which two brothers who jointly 
contributed £1,000 consider should be not less 
than £100,000. Dr. Barrett, our delegate to 
the American Triennial Council, reported 
his visit to that body. 

On Thursday morning there was a special 
assembly in the Memorial Hall for the consid- 
eration of public questions. The session was 
made historic by Dr. Berry’s outspoken words 
to the Irish party on their attitude to the edu- 
cation bill. In voting for that measure he 
said they deserted not only their friends but 
their principles, and their falsity had post- 
poned home rule to a date which could not be 
guessed. ‘‘ When that question comes to the 
front I shall vote for it, but meanwhile I will 
never put that question before other ques- 
tions. We have waited too long; for our 
questions we will go first.””’ This declaration, 
which was followed by a prolonged demon- 
stration of approval, comes with all the more 
weight after Dr. Berry’s election to the chair. 
Lord Rosebery is said to have been waiting 
for an expression of Nonconformist feeling on 
this point. He now has it and with unmis- 
takable clearness. The threat of Mr. Hirst 
Hollowell that if the school boards are to be 
turned into happy hunting grounds for priests 
we will not pay the rate aroused similar en- 
thusiasm. Rev. H. Storer Toms, ex-chair- 
man of the London Union, a man not given to 
extravagance, suggested at a previous meet- 
ing that in this controversy it may be neces- 
sary for Nonconformists to go to prison, if 
they are to be true to their principles, and the 
suggestion has been seriously taken up by not 
a few. 

Moving a resolution on international arbi- 
tration Dr. Rogers, who spoke with astonish- 
ing vigor, said: ‘Can there be any real difti- 
culty between us and our American friends? 
They were here amongst us not long ago; we 
rejoice to think they are coming here again 
[applause], and I think before they come they 
should have this message from the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, that we 
are resolved, come what will, whatever party 
be in power, however inconvenient it may be 
to party interests on the one side or on the 
other, we are determined that between our 
two peoples there shall be only real, lasting 
and blessed unity.” [Loud applause.] 

In the evening the young people of the de- 
nomination met for a conversazione, when 
stimulating words were addressed to them by 
Dr. Horton and others. Oa Friday morning 
the closing assembly was held in the Memo- 
rial Hall. Thoughtful and suggestive papers 
were read by Rev. Alfred Norris, Brighton, 
on The Paramount Theme of the Pulpit, and 
Rev. Edwin Joshua Dukes, Bridgwater, on 
The Pastor and the Young People, hel; ful 
discussion ensuing. Dr. Newman Hall, who 
attains his eightieth birthday May 22, took 
part and delivered a solemn testimony. The 
communion service brought a remarkable se- 
ries of meetings to an impressive conclusion. 
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GEORGE ADAM SMITH IN BOSTON. 


Of medium size and build, ruddy of com- 
plexion, erect and alert in posture is Profes- 
sor Smith of Glasgow, who occupied the pulpit 
of the Old South Church in this city. last 
Sunday, both morning and evening. Ascholar 
of the first rank, there is little distinctively 
scholastic in his appearance. His is a face 
which one instinctively trusts as well as ad- 
mires, and when it lights up, as it often does 
as his interest in his theme waxes strong, 
the ardor and insight of the prophet are dis- 
cernible—the prophet of hope and cheer rather 
than the stern deliverer of warnings and de- 
nunciations. Certainly it is not too much to 
expect that one who has penetrated so far 
into the thought of the old Hebrew seers 
should draw from them something to accen- 
tuate his own message to the modern congre- 
gations that gather so willingly to hear him. 

Dr. Smith read the Scriptures with singular 
impressiveness and his prayers were sympa- 
thetic and uplifting, the brief one before the 

















morning sermon having a special pertinence 
to its position: ‘*O thou who hast lifted us by 
prayer and praise unto the secret of thy pres- 
ence speak unto us through thy own word, 80 
that through all the working week we may 
still hear thy voice and gladly obey it.”’ 

Dr. Smith uses a manuscript but his deliv- 
ery is exceptionally free and effective. He 
has a resonant, well modulated and decidedly 
agreeable voice. The literary charm and 
finish of his sermons were in accord with their 
intellectual and spiritual forcefulness, the 
simplicity and energy of style which charac- 
terize his books being manifest. He termed 
his morning text “ a little song in the book of 
Numbers” (21: 16], employed by the drawers 
of water to lighten their toil, and from it he 
went on to point outthe religiousness of com- 
mon life. Weshall print the sermon in full 
in an early issue. 

The evening sermon started from the text, 
“While ye have the light, believe in the 
light that ye may become sons of light.’ 
It was characteristic, said the preacher, of 
Christ in comparing himself to the light to 
refer always to its practical usefulness. The 
analogy between the physical and the spirit- 
ual day was dwelt upon, the point being 
made that the night comes not merely to af- 
ford rest to the weary body, but to give in- 
tensity to life and a sense of the immediate- 
ness of duty. So the night becomes not only 
the liberator of the slave but the taskmaster 
of the free. Character has but a short sum- 
mer in which to ripen. Man has a moral to- 
day but an irrevocable yesterday. Jesus is 
the great opportunity of life, but even he 
shares the qualities of definiteness and limita- 
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tion which inhere in all moral opportunities. 
Te will shine forever, but you and I have 
only this life in which to find him. 

Dr. Smith set forth faith as a belief in 
Christ’s practical effectiveness for this life 
and for that which is to come, and pressed 
home with evangelistic warmth and tender- 
ness the question of one’s personal and daily 
relations to him. 

Dr. Smith spent a portion of the current 
week in inspecting the scenic and historic at- 
tractions of Boston and vicinity, going thence 
to Canada. This is his first visit to America, 
and after fulfilling a lecture engagement at 
Chautauqua he returns in July to Scotland. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME, 





Henry Norman, the British journalist, fa- 
mous especially for his notable service ren- 
dered to the London Chronicle in connection 
with the recent diplomatic complication be- 
tween our Department of State and the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office, who was summoned to 
London from the Balkans and sent post haste 
to Washington, writes in the June Scribner 
on the political and social conditions In the 
Balkans. He says it is difficult, for many 
reasons, to write of Turkey today, because 
her political position is so uncertain “ that 
the prophecy of today may be outdated by 
the fact of tomorrow.” ‘‘ Today Russia is 
guiding the sultan’s hand, but this will not 
be for long, and on the very day I am writing 
I learn of a secret attempt he is making to 
secure in a measure England’s good will once 
more. His effort will be in vain; no British 
statesman will ever again dare to propose the 
support of Turkey.’”’ He predicts that when- 
ever the flame of war shall spring up in Eu- 
rope the Balkans will catch fire. 

President Hyde of Bowdoin College, in the 
same magazine, in a series of imaginary letters 
written by an American college student cf 
today to his sister, father and mother, very 
clearly sets forth the mental and spiritual 
development of one who as a Freshman fails 
to get much out of the college church; as a 
Sopbomore feels that Mill and Spencer, 
Huxley and Tyndall ought to be better 
authorities on the rules in the game of lifs 
than the ‘‘ingenious priests who enlivened 
the monotony of exile by drawing up an ideal 
code and attributed it to Moses’’; as a Junior 
acknowledges Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Master, yet does not find the essence of his 
spirit and teaching either in traditional theol- 
ogy or conventional Christianity; and as a 
Senior announces that he has gone back to 
the Y. M. C. A., that he intends to connect 
himself actively with the church, that the cry 
* Back to Jesus”’ in religion is as foolish as 
** Back to Phidias 1n art,” or ** Back to Homer 
in poetry,’ and that he recognizes the church 
as ‘‘ the organized expression of the life of the 
Spirit of God in the heart of humanity ” and 
a spiritual necessity, which he can no more 
ignore in his efforts to serve God and his 
fellowmen than he could reasonably think 
of shouldering his musket and marching 
across the fields on his own account against 
an invading army. 

Rev. Dr. J. G. Merrill, editor of the Christian 
Mirror, says that a wide observation of the 
life of several of our theological seminaries 
has made strong the conviction that they 
are beset with many perils, four of which he 
names: 1. The professors in our seminaries 
seem to regard themselves as the owners of 
the institutions which employ them and re- 
sent, very decidedly, any attempt to interfere 
with their imagined rights. 2. The narrow- 
ness of the world of men with whom they 
come in contact. No personal knowledge of 
the way nineteen-twentieths of humanity live 
tends to result in a type of mental and spirit- 
ual life that falls out of sympathy with the 
gospel of him who was a man among men. 
3. The preponderance of the intellectual over 
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the practical and spiritual forces in personal 
Christian life. 4. Lack of unity of aim or, to 
put the case more strongly or more truthfully, 
the presence of discord in the faculties of the 
institutions. 

The Churchman, commenting on the suspen- 
sion of Mr. Fuller from the ministry (since 
made deposition by Mr. Fuller’s request) by 
Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts, says: “It 
is a singular fact that the church in her canons 
deals only with marriage after divorce. She 
does not forbid divorce. It is an omission 
which ought to be remedied at the earliest 
moment. Christ himself forbade divorce, 
save for the cause of adultery. Certainly the 
church should do the same; should hand 
down and maintain and defend this teaching 
and this law of her Master. She should with- 
hold her fellowship and privileges not only 
from those who are married contrary to God’s 
law, but also from those who are divorced 
contrary to God’s law.” 

The Herald of Gospel Liberty (Christian) says 
of the sect which it represents, and with 
which Congregationalists are asked to form- 
ally unite: ‘‘The Christians are not neces- 
sarily Congregational in form of government. 
We merely happen to be so, because of our 
free origin. Some of our churches almost 
seem to be Presbyterian, the official boards 
having such dominant power. If a confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, re- 
taining its Episcopal form of government, 
were to apply for admission to our American 
Christian Convention, it would undoubtedly 
be received without regard to its government, 
if it would thenceforth take only the name 
Christian, and make Christian character its 
only test of fellowship. That is, we do not 
denominationally emphasize form of church 
government, but character. ... The Chris- 
tians cannot be tied to any one form of gov- 
ernment, any more than to any one dogma. 
Christian character is our sole test of fellow- 
ship.” 

ABROAD. 

The British Weekly, commenting on Rev. 
C. H. Hamlin’s recent article in our columns, 
Bicycles and Electric Cars versus Sunday, 
says: ‘‘A point which the writer does not 
suggest is that churches might do more in or- 
ganizing Saturday afternoon cycling excur- 
sions. Cycling clubs are carried on with 
much success at several London churches, 
and these are noticeable for the large num- 
bers of young men who attend them. The 
pastor who cares for the healthy recreation of 
his young people during the week will not 
find that they desert him on Sunday.” 

The Friend (Honolulu) detects a ‘ conspicu- 
ous development within the Congregational 
churehes” (of the United States) of what it 
believes to be a “‘ most grave and serious de- 
parture from sound teaching in respect to the 
cardinal! doctrine of Christ’s expiatory sacri- 
fice for sin.’’ The root and source of “ this 
deplorable error,” it says, ‘‘seems to be ina 
lack of deep sense of the evil of sin.” 

It is somewhat surprising, though none the 
less gratifying, to finda Frenchman, M. Filon, 
writing in the Journal des Débats, defending 
Puritanism and saying: ‘‘ Democracy can 
give us Puritanism, not the Biblical Puritan- 
ism of an elder day, but a sort of philosophi- 
cal and scientific Puritanism. And of all 
forms of the religious spirit it is that which 
most readily separates itself from dogma. It 
does not find dogma necessary for its exist- 
ence. Equality in happiness is a chimera, 
but equality in abnegation, in renouncement, 
in sacrifice, is always possible. If the great 
efforts which Puritanism demands of man 
will not conquer paradise on earth for him, 
they will at least mitigate some of the suffer- 
ings of the best souls on earth. And so I ask 
myself,” concludes our ingenious French 
philosopher, ‘if that is not what is meant 
when it is said that more than any other a re- 
publican form of government owes its exist- 
ence, its very subsistence, to individual vir- 
tue?’”’ 


~—rae 
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The Home 
DECORATION DAY. 


Alas! the graves which no man names or knows; 
Uncounted graves, which never can be found; 
Graves of the precious *‘ missing,’’ where no sound 
Of tender weeping will be heard, where goes 
No loving step of kindred, O, how flows 
And yearns our thought to them!... 

But nature knows her wilderness ; 
There are no “ missing” in her numbered ways. 
In her great heart is no forgetfulness. 
Each grave she keeps she will adorn, caress, 
We cannot lay such wreaths as summer lays, 


And all her days are Decoration Days. 
—H. H. 


on Seen 
A recent short story by Octave Thanet 
purports to have been written by a father 
for his little son, in order that the knowl- 
edge of his father’s mistakes and subse- 
quent atonement for them and of his 
mother’s steadfast courage may have its 
effect on the boy’s life as he grows old 
enough to appreciate such confidence. It 
is a great pity that something of this kind 
cannot be done for all children. Such rec- 
ords might also prove a wholesome re- 
straint to the parents, but, be that as it may, 
we lose some of the strongest elements of 
patriotism through ignorance of the lives of 
our ancestors, commonplace though they 
were. Memorial Day brings to compara- 
tively few the thrill of personal connection 
with the heroism of a generation ago. But 
there is hardly a family in whose annals 
there are not instances of rugged endurance, 
resistance to wrong, or a noble lack of self- 
interest that left its mark, These may not 
be significant enough to furnish material 
for the historian, but they form an inheri- 
tance of which no child should be deprived. 
Honest pride in family traditions cannot 
but strengthen the love for the fatherland. 
The Jewish nation should teach us the 
wonderful influence of such training. 


— ——$—$$_$_—__——. 


VEXATIOUS OHILDREN,* 


BY JOHN WATSON, M. A., D.D. (LAN MACLAREN), 


Parents at times make a pretty pretense of 
indifference, but they areall aware that their 
satisfaction in life is bound up with the 
well-doing of their children. One would 
like to get the ear of children and suggest 
to them how much their parents’ life— 
which means peace, hope, faith and joy— 
depends on their conduct, in speech and 
deed, in manner and bearing. If young 
people could only put themselves in their 
parents’ place and imagine, wonderful 
things would follow. Some idler, who will 
not work from motives of fear or respect or 
ambition, might be spurred by love, if only 
to save his mother from reproach. Some 
thoughtless, selfish girl might deny herself 
whims and pleasures to bring satisfaction 
to the hearts of her people. Some young 
man might bear himself with a little more 
respect, and even condescend to give occa- 
sional information about his movements, if 
he had any idea of his father’s feelings on 
certain occasions, Parents are kept at a 
distance, are denied proper confidence, 
have their convictions, wishes, tastes, if 
you please foibles, disregarded, look in vain 
for signs of affection and gratitude, have 
their just pride in their children humili- 
ated, not because the children are bad or 
cruel, but only because it does not occur to 
them that, although they consider them- 
selves independent of the old folks, the old 
folks are continually, willingly, pathetically 


* Copyright, 1896, by John Watson. 
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dependent on them for what is more than 
living, or rather what is the heart of all liv- 
ing—for love. 

Parents ought, however, to be sensible, 
charging themselves with the remembrance 
that youth is a stage in life that calls for 
much patience and tolerance. It may 
rather be taken as a process in the creation 
of character during which the wine is apt 
to be frothy and unpalatable. Persons 
about twenty—up or down—are often intox- 
icated with the first draught of life, and 
are neither what they were nor what they 
will be. They are hasty in their judg- 
ments, positive in their opinions, worship- 
ers of idols, impatient of restraint, ashamed 
of old-fashioned ways, raised above the 
domestic affections and wiser than all the 
ancients. They will threaten to leave 
home to become writers, artists, teachers, 
or something pot defined, only misty and 
grand. Their political, social and religious 
views may be amazing. This mightiness 
ought not, however, to be taken too seri- 
ously or made a cause of quarrel between 
parents and children. This is sowing wild 
oats after a harmless fashion, and the will- 
ful sower may be allowed some freedom 
without fear. His heart is sound, although 
his head be—for the moment—turned, and 
in a year or two he will laugh at himself 
openly. Do not let us call it vice, and lie 
awake of nights because our children, like 
other young animals, champ the bit and 
toss their heads and threaten to run away, 
when, with all their strength in them, they 
are first harnessed to the duties of life. 

With years will come understanding and 
self-restraint; with years will reappear the 
homely duties and simple ways that were 
for a little despised, and forty-nine will set- 
tle down to honest work and filial piety. 
It may not be so with the fiftieth, and there 
shall be the heartbreak. In his ill-omened 
life the gayety and irresponsibility of youth 
deepen into insolence, idleness, vicious- 
ness and utter shamelessness. Fora time 
his faults are excused; then they are cov- 
ered; at last they are flagrant, so that the 
world knows what has befallen this home. 
Somewhere in a distant colony a son is liv- 
ing asin the far country, carrying beneath 
his degradation the traces ot culture and 
religion. No acquaintauce speaks of him 
to his people; his name is never mentioned 
in the home; all traces of him are removed; 
his mother alone pities and prays for him. 
His history is written, for those who can 
read, in his mother’s face, in his father’s 
humiliation. This is the secret chapter in 
many a family history; this is the black 
sorrow in many an English home, beside 
which worldly losses and bereavement are 
nothing. 

The tragedy of prodigalism is often very 
perplexing and contradictory. One can eas- 
ily find some home within his knowledge 
where a son received no training in reli- 
gion, saw no example of piety, was brought 
up under no restraint. Yet, without a sin- 
gle aid to high living, he grows up duti- 
ful, thoughtful, reverent, a lad any father 
would be well-satisfied to call hisson. By 
the laws of heredity and environment he 
ought to be a prodigal, but he is not; nei- 
ther is he a Pharisee. He would be a very 
creditable product for a religious home. 
One can also lay his hand on some other 
home, where a son has been born in the 
line of faith, has. been reared in an atmos- 
phere of godliness, has been led into the 
paths of righteousness by a mother’s influ- 
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ence, a father’s authority. Yet, with every- 
thing in his favor, he breaks loose and sins 
grievously before man and God. He was 
expected to sustain the traditions of his 
house, and he might have been the son of 
a profligate. It is nonsense to say that the 
children of religious people, as a rule, turn 
out bad, and the children of irreligious 
people good; but Providence in many cases 
does seem to play at cross purposes with 
laws. 

Prodigal is too strong a word to describe 
a large number of children who are, how- 
ever, a constant trial to their parents. ‘ They 
are bad-tempered, sullen, disobliging in the 
home, or they are frivolous, light-headed, 
unstable, or they are extravagant, wasteful, 
luxurious, or they are deceitful, unreliable, 
scheming. Sons will not fall into their 
father’s plans, although they be most just 
and reasonable, daughters will form unfor- 
tunate attachments, which can only prove 
disastrous and which the wider wisdom of 
older people would have prevented. It is 
one of the cruelest ironies of life that a 
man should spend the best years of his life 
in hard, self-denying, successful work to 
make a home for his family, such as neither 
he nor his people before him enjoyed, and 
that it should be made miserable for him 
by the disobedience, self-will and impracti- 
cableness of his children, that a man should 
amass wealth, every penny of which is a 
sign of industry and integrity, and that he 
should see it become an instrument of mis- 
chief—supporting incompetent sons in idle- 
ness and making his daughter a gilded bait 
for mean-spirited fortune hunters. The 
possibilities of joy and sorrow withina fam- 
ily are know only to God. 

Given the best of children, there must be, 
from time to time, some vexation to the 
heads of the house, and one good of this 
discipline is to send them back on early 
days. Were we ourselves always docile, 
considerate, affectionate, understanding? 
Did we never try the patience of our elders? 
Did we never disappoint them? Did we 
never grieve them? We enter into their 
feelings now, when it is too late to ask their 
forgiveness, but not too late to be penitent. 
Nothing becomes men and women like gen- 
uine regret for the errors of the past. It 
fosters in us humility, tenderness and mercy. 
Prodigalism in children has often produced 
saintship in parents. 

Does not our pain also give us an insight 
into the heart of the Eternal Father, whose 
children we all are and whom we have all 
grieved? When we read our own feelings, 
then we have the faint shadow of his whose 
love is ever wounded, whose patience ever 
waits, whose hope never fails. Between 
the earthly parents with their prodigals and 
the Heavenly Father with his there springs 
up a certain real sympathy, a certain com- 
munity of thought. Both have suffered, 
both have made sacrifices, both have their 
reward in the future, both believe in the 
final victory of love. And our faint and 
despairing faith is caught up, established 
and crowned in him who watcheth, and will 
not cease to watch, till, from the whole- 
some misery of the far country in this 
world, or in that which is to come, the last 
of the prodigal children returns home. 

“He whistled as he went for want of 
thought.’’ Of course 1t was a boy. You 
wouldn’t find a girl whistling for want of 
thought. No; she wouldn’t whistle. She'd 
talk.—Indianapolis Journal. 
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THE ONLY EQUINE SURVIVOR OF with advancing years, has grown grizzled; 


THE LATE WAR. 


BY REV, JAMES L. HILL, D. D. 


Since Bell Mosby died two years ago last 
March, full of years and honors, a single 
representative of the equine race—more 
solitary than Robinson Crusoe upon his 
island—remains a cynosure of the nation’s 
eyes. He will march next to the band and 
flag in the procession of the John Braden 
Post, G. A. R., upon Memorial Day, and, if 
life is graciously lengthened out, will par- 
ticipate in the grand reunion and national 
encampment at St. Paul next September. 
If the custom of earlier Memorial Days is 
continued, he will wear on his back a robe 
of state inscribed on one side with the 
legend, ‘*I am forty-one years old and am 
the only one left.” On the opposite side 
would appear the statement, ‘‘ Captured in 
1864, served in Company C, 16th Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry.”’ 

His age is reckoned “according to his 
mouth’’ at the time 
he was taken from 
the enemy, and his 
name is Ned. Gen- 
eral Sheridan’s horse 
Rienzi, or Win- 
chester, a8 he was 
always called after 
He seemed to the whole 

great army to say, 

“| have brought you 

Sheridan all the way 


From Winchester town 
to save the day,” 


was accounted vener- 
able when at half of 
Ned’s age; dying in 
1878, he stood aside 
“as natural as life”’ 
in the Military In- 
stitute Museum on 
Governor’s Island, 
Unlike Rienzi, who 
was presented to 
Sheridan when made 
colonel by a Michigan 
regiment, old Ned 
was originally 

rebel. His owne 

was shot from his 
back in Gen. Jubal 
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indeed, most of the hair on his head has 
become white. His saddle marks are strik- 
ingly noticeable and he, like many an- 
other contraband, shows the scars of his 
burden-bearing. No Roentgen rays are re- 
quired to discover the more prominent por- 
tions of his anatomy. In his early life he 
‘*scorned delights and lived laborious days,” 
but he is now treated like a pensioner. His 
life is a reminiscence. Having fought in 
the greatest army that ever marched to 
martial music, and for the best govern- 
ment that ever enlisted equine valor, he is 
thought to have earned four quarts of car- 
rots three times each day and two quarts of 
bran. 

He was at the Grand Army reunion at 
Pittsburg, but while his patriotic feelings 
are still intense his bodily constitution de- 
clines to endure the old-time strain and it 
was feared that this Napoleon of horses 
would end his career with the glories of 
that high day. At Louisville, out of re- 











Early’s raid on 
Washington in 1864, 
At night, after the fight, any Union soldier 
who had lost his mount was supplied with 
a horse captured from the Confederates, 
and Ned was thus given to Mr. B. F. Craw- 
ford, a sergeant of ordnance, who travels 
in the same car with him when he journeys 
and cares for him when at home in a village 
northeast of Erie, called itself North East. 
Old Ned is now a thorough-paced Unionist. 
He is unqualifiedly reconstructed. So far 
from being a Jack o’ both sides, he seems 
to have lamented his youthful vagaries, 
although observers imagine that he is un- 
commonly excited by the rendition of 
Dixie—such is the lingering power of early 
associations. 

At the close of the war Mr. Crawford left 
Washington on Ned’s back and rode him 
to Harrisburg. There he bought a sulky, 
and, putting Ned between the thills, they, 
rejoicing in the dawn of peace, made their 
easier way to a home that Ned has distin- 
guished by his presence, where he is re- 
garded as a piece of public property, and 
where he is pointed out every day as the 
most prominent resident. This contraband 
when captured was a bright black, but now, 


spect to his years and infirmities, he was 
carried on a float, which was highly deco- 
rated and which everywhere received an 
ovation. As between the most eloquent 
orator of the country, as an attraction ata 
Grand Army reunion and old Ned, recog- 
nized everywhere by soldiers as the sole 
survivor of his race in the war, a claim that 
his owner says is undisputed, it is about 
‘*+horse and horse.’”?’ When at this South- 
ern city a squad of Early’s men from whom 
Ned was captured saw him, they threw up 
their hats in ecstasy and rushed up to touch 
the gallant steed. At his stable he was vis- 
ited by thousands of Unionists, Confeder- 
ates, women and children, many of whom 
desired a hair from his tail as a relic of the 
war. He was present last year at the un- 
veiling of the monument commemorating 
the great railroad wreck at Ashtabula where 
the winning voice of P. P. Bliss was hushed 
to earth forever. 

If the veterans of the Grand Army have 
any hobby it is old Ned. He is the chief 
figure in civic and patriotic processions. 
Old as he is his equine excellency does not 
feel himself in the wrong place on the thir- 
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tieth of May in the festival of flowers. 
Garlands of roses make up his caparison. 
Even the children seem indisposed to wait 
until this veteran is dead before they show 
their appreciation of his services to the 
Union cause. In his Morgan blood there 
seems to be a strong infusion of old-fash- 
ioned star-spangled-bannered Americanism 
and he is very sensitive upon matters that 
touch its expression. In all parades, havy- 
ing participated in them so often, he very 
properly insists on marching next to the 
music. Once it is said that for more pomp 
two veterans were detailed to lead him, At 
this he kicked and withdrew. Overtures 
were made to him but the fun-loving ani- 
mal manifested his humorous propensities 
and having freed himself, enjoying his in- 
alienable right to liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, shaped his course for a detour 
through the historic town. Presently the 
veterans and old Ned, who is distinguished 
for his horse-sense—or, perhaps more prop- 
erly, old Ned and the veterans—adopted a 
different scheme. 
When they, unac- 
companied by him, 
returned to the 
ranks, the instant the 
band struck up, old 
Ned, 80 jealous of 
position, fell in be- 
hind the muticians 
and tramped peace- 
fully to the grave- 
yard, and as he 
progressed was far 
and away ahead of 
avything else in the 
procession asthe 
chief factor in the 
demonstratior, 





But his dimmed 
vision and gloomy 
deafness, suggesting 
that the doors are 
being shut in the 
street, and his trem- 
bling limbs, to say 
no!biag of the blind 
staggers by which he 
was attacked about a 
month ago, although 
not as severe as those 
from which he suf- 
fered a year ago, still remind us that the 
shadows of the end have already begun 
to appear. 

Oft am I by comrades told, 
Poor old Ned, thou growest old, 

The very appearance of age is calculated 
to soften our hearts and to call forth our 
respect. No other picture happens to in- 
flame my own imagination like that which 
will ere long be exhibited to a grateful and 
reunited republic. The last survivor of the 
Civil War, old, bent and gray, but tenderly 
cherished by a generation unacquainted 
with the Rebellion except by history, will 
stand to say: “I feel like one who treads 
some banquet hall deserted. My comrades 
have all gone down to their windowless 
homes.’* What pathos, what a compres- 
sion of memories and suggestion will in- 
here in that one man whom God alone will 
elect to stand in that position of solitari- 
ness. Those who can enter the Grand 
Army of the Republic are a set number. 
They must have enlisted and been dis- 
charged from the United States service in 
the days of the late war. As elimination 
proceeds the diminishing ranks cannot be 
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recruited, and thus some boy now living 
is destined to behold the last man, who will 
stand a solitary link bridging a newborn 
nation to a glorious past. 


a 


AFIELD WITH YOUNG NATURALISTS. 


THE BLUE VIOLET, 





BY MRS. 8, J. BUCKLIN, 





Great poets and naturalists have lived 
near to nature’s heart. We read of whole 
days passed by distinguished men in com- 
pany with brooks and birds. Observe, 
think, reason, young naturalists, if we are 
to roam the fields together. Observe na- 
ture in her various moods. Ruskin says 
she never does things twice alike. Learn 
to distinguish plants by their leaves, birds 
by their songs, clouds by their shape, and 
trees by their bark and habit of growth. 
Note also the season. Compare it year by 
year. Were the anemones in bloom earlier 
this year than last year? Do birds return at 
a certain date, be the weather cold or warm? 

Remember, then, that May 10, 1896, Flora’s 
procession was well under way, marching in 
regular order to the music of the bird band, 
Robert O’Lincoln leader, and Robin Red- 
breast first cornet. On it comes, an ever 
increasing troop of spring beauties that en- 
trance the eye. 

Proud pied April, dressed in all his trim, 
Hath puta spiritof youth in everything. 

April bas been in a good humor this year. 
Smiles have been more abundant than tears 
and the “‘ showers that bring May flowers’’ 
have been rare. Within six weeks certain 
flowers have sprung into life, bloomed and 
died, Already willows, elms and maples 
are in seed; hypaticas, cowslips, bloodroot 
and trailing arbutus have passed away. 
The law, ‘‘dying thou shalt die,’’ holds in 
vegetable as in animal life. From the mo- 
ment of birth death begins, and the life 
that now is leads daily to the life that is to 
come, Every flying seed holds a promise 
of new life and reproduction goes on’ con- 
tinually. 

Today, May 14, apple trees are in full 
bloom. The fields and meadows are bright 
with flowers. Botanists are deep in the 
work of filling their herbariums, and the 
source from which they gather is rich. 
More than forty varieties of flowers are now 
in bloom. From such a wealth of sub- 
jects it is difficult to select a flower pecul- 
iar to May. Every one knows the violet 
and every one loves it, but not every one 
knows that botanists distinguish 300 spe- 
cies of this simple little flower, which 
dwells in both temperate and_ tropical 
climes. Because of the delight of two 
bright city lads who roamed afield with 
the writer, this shall be the flower we will 
talk about. How their bright eyes sparkled 
when I pointed out a hillside blue with 
violets! Down on their knees fell the silent 
worshipers and began to pick the sweet 
blossoms, regardless of a torrid sun beating 
down upon them, Bob O’ Lincoln, intoxi- 
cated with his own hilarity, poured a flood 
of melody from a blossoming apple tree, 
The soft west breeze danced merrily with 
every newborn leaf, 


All the broad leaves over me, 
Clapped their little hands in glee, 
With one continuous sound. 


The common blue or field violet belongs 
to the genus Viola. A distinguished mem- 
ber of this family is the English sweet- 
scented violet, cultivated extensively in 
this country in greenhouses and much 
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prized for its fragrance. The language of 
the blue violet is love and many a wooer 
delicately shows his affection by a bunch 
of English violets. The pansy, too, ex- 
presses “happy thoughts,’’ or in bolder 
language, ‘I think of thee,’”’ and its name, 
from the French “ pensée,’’ comes from the 
drooping habit of the flower which sug- 
gests thoughtfulness. Burroughs heads his 
list of thirty fragrant wild flowers and 
shrubs common in New England and New 
York with Viola blénda, the sweet scented 
white violet, a denizen of our fields and 
meadows, speaking of modesty. 

Side by side with the ever welcome dan- 
delion, that ‘‘ copies in gold upon the green 
expanse the stars of the midnight sky,”’ ap- 
pears Viola cucullita, opening its flower 
by the wayside or on dry hills almost as 
soon as the fresh grass starts and whose 
stem at first is too short to satisfy the 
picker. Spring showers and sunshine en- 
courage it to bolder growth and when May 
is well advanced it rivals in beauty its rela- 
tives in the woods and meadows. Wood’s 
botany names fifteen species of violets be- 
longing to the north temperate zone, in- 
cluding the yellow Viola rotundifolia found 
in woodland from New England to Tennes- 
see. 

Viola sagittata, the ‘‘ arrow leaved’’ vio- 
let, is an early bloomer distinguished from 
Viola cucullita by the shape of its leaves. 
Viola pedita, or the bird’s-foot violet, isa 
large, beautiful variety growing on hillsides, 
or in hilly woods, or on sandy waysides 
throughout New England. The petals are 
a pale blue, white at the base, without the 
purple shade seen in the field violet and are 
beardless and smooth. It blooms early in 
May before the common violet is out of 
bloom. 

It is needless to speak of Viola tricolor, 
the pansy heart’s-ease—the gardener’s tri- 
umph over the ‘‘johnny-jump up” of our 
grandmothers’ gardens. As a garden flower 
its laughing face is almost beyond compare 
in the cheery satisfaction one gains from 
a continued acquaintance. The art of the 
florist has brought it to a state approaching 
perfection in size, shape, color and vigor 
of growth. It is a universal favorite—the 
‘ladies’ delight,” the boutonnivre of the 
gay gallant, the comfort of the afflicted. 
It rejoices in cool weather. Our note-book 
records a friend who picked from her open 
air pansy bed, Jan. 14, 1892, one hundred 
and forty buds and-blossoms after the snow 
melted. 

Violet is one of the seven primary colors, 
red and blue combined. We read of violet 
wood, obtained in Guiana and used for 
turning, and of a violet shell, a mollusk of 
the genus Janthina, having a shell of a fine 
violet-blue color, and of violet stones found 
upon high mountains, which, being covered 
with what is called violet moss, emit an 
odor like that of violets, which is long re- 
tained and increased by moistening them. 
The flower known as the ‘ dog’s tooth vio- 
let,’ yellow Erythronium, has no connec- 
tion with Violacew, but belongs to the lily 
family. Lastly, we find in shops the can- 
died violet, a confection of high value 
which seems a desecration of the modest 
little flower. 

The roots of nearly all Violacew possess 
emetic qualities. While many species are 
cultivated for the beauty of their flowers, 
others are used in the preparation of medi- 
cine, and ipecac is said to be partly the 
product of a Brazilian species of Jonidium. 
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Closet and Hltar 


What Christ’s prayer was all true prayers 
must be. You must pray with the great 
prayer in sight. 





The more our soul’s life really hangs on 
Christ’s life as its Saviour and continual 
friend, the more real becomes to us the un- 
quenched life of those who have gone from 
us to be with him.—Phillips Brooks. 





We must make time to be alone with 
God. The closet and the shut door are in- 
dispensable. We must escape the din of 
the world to become accustomed to the ac- 
cents of the still, small voice. Like David 
we must sit before the Lord. Happy are 
they who have an observatory in their 
heart-house to which they can often retire 
beneath the great heart of eternity, turning 
their telescopes to the mighty constella- 
tions that burn beyond life’s fever, and 
reaching regions where the breath of hu- 
man applause or censure cannot follow.— 
FI, B. Meyer. 





Unto the glory of thy holy name, P 
Eternal God! whom I both love and fear, 
Here bear I witness that I never came 
Before thy throne and found thee loath to 
hear, 
But ever ready with an open ear. 
And though sometimes thou seem’st thy face 
to hide 
As one that hath his love withdrawn from 
me, 
’Tis that my faith may to the full be tried, 
And I thereby may only better see 
How weak I am when not upheld by thee. 





Is it at all unreasonable to suppose that 
the contemplation of God will yield us 
greater, more precious results than the con- 
sideration of anything or of everything in 
this world that he has made? You are 
wrapt in the study of mineralogy or botany 
or conchology; and have no time to spare 
for the cultivation of your acquaintance 
with God. ... You, my friend, have a 
great dread of being found imperfectly ac- 
quainted with a certain literature and think 
nothing of devoting whole nights to the ac- 
quisition of it; but your conscience is vis- 
ited by no painful sense of your defective 
knowledge of him from whom is every good 
gift. Indifference and ignorance are here 
indissolubly linked as are also knowledge 
and thirst for knowledge. ‘Then we shall 
know if we follow on to know the Lord.” 
—George Bowen. 


Never can we be so glad in anything that 
concerns ourselves only as in yielding our 
desires to God’s perfect will. 





Almighty God, Fatber of our Dord 
J$esus Christ, Maker of all tbings, Fudae 
of all men, we acknowledge and bewail 
our manifold sins and wickedness which 
we from time to time most grievously 
bave committed by thougbt, word and 
deed against thy divine Majesty, pro= 
voking most justly tby wratb and indig- 
nation against us. We do earnestly re= 
pent and are beartily sorry for these out 
misdoings; the remembrance of them is 
gtievous unto us. Mave mercy upon us, 
bave mercy upon us most merciful 
Fatber; for thy Son, our Lord Fesus 
Cbrist’s sake forgive us all that is past, 
and gtant that we may ever bereafter 
serve and please thee in newness of life 
to the bonor and glory of tby name, 
tbrougb Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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THE HOME AND THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

The modern home expects altogether too 
much of the Sunday school. The business of 
the Sunday school is to welcome its scholars, 
to group them in classes, to provide intelli- 
gent and faithful teachers and to enrich, in 
such ways as it can, its exercise of worship 
and instruction. The business of the home is 
to provide the scholars, to prepare them with 
a knowledge of the lesson and so to supple- 
ment the instruction of the school that they 
shall come to recognize the value of it for the 
cultivation of the religious life. And the 
average home calmly turns over its business 
to the hard-working school and then wonders 
that it isn’t done more suceessfully. 

If Martin and Maria and the rest object to 
going to Sunday school today the home says, 
* Well, you needn’t go if you don’t feel like 
it, but it does seem strange that they can’t 
make it so attractive that you would like to 
go.’ When Eric, who never thinks ‘of study- 
ing a lesson, and Eva, who yawns or whis- 
pers through the session, show a deplorable 
ignorance of primary Bible facts the home 
complains, ‘It is too bad that they don’t 
get teachers who can teach.” And when 
Kenneth and Kate grow up without any love 
for the Bible or any interest in the Christian 
life the home sighs, ‘‘ I can’t see why my chil- 
dren should be so indifferent to religion. I’m 
sure they’ve been to Sunday school ever since 
they were big enough to walk there.” 

We want no blind partisanship of the Sun- 
day school. It has its weaknesses, sometimes 
its faults, Its teaching is not always in ac- 
cord with the most approved principles of 
pedagogy or an accurate knowledge of the 
lesson. There come occasionally misfits of 
teachers and classes. And a dull routine will 
be tedious in a Sunday school class as any- 
where. Beyond doubt the Bible school is ca- 
pable of improvement. But I want to say 
with every ounce of emphasis I can put into 
the saying of it that the greatest weakness of 
the Sunday school today is the weak support 
it gets from the home, 

The home asks for religious education from 
the Sunday school with the same confidence 
that it demands a secular education from the 
public school, and yet refuses to the one all 
the aids it grants the other. If a word be 
said about dropping a Sunday school pupil 
into a lower class as a penalty for non-attend- 
ance or failure in the lessons, the home imme- 
diately protests: ‘That is out of the ques- 
tion. It is all I can do to get the children to 
attend now. You must not require anything 
of them. You must just make it as pleasant 
as you can, and we’ll hope they will keep on 
coming and by and by get more interested.”’ 
Or if the proposal be to grade the school upon 
the basis of Bible knowledge rather than the 
accidents of age or size or acquaintance, the 
cry goes up: ‘But it will never do to sepa- 
rate Tryphena and Tryphosa. They will 
leave the school if they cannot sit side by 
side. My children like to be in the class with 
those they go with outside.” And when the 
appeal is made for parents to study the les- 
sons with their children, to come into the 
school with them, the home throws up its 
hands at the impossibility. ‘‘ Why, I have 
all I can do to get the children dressed and 
off without going with them, and as for 
studying the lesson I’m sure I don’t know 
where I could find another minute for that. 
It seems to me that the teachers ought to in- 
Spire interest enough in their work to make 
the scholars enthusiastic.”’ 

Yes, to be sure, but what teacher in a publie 
school, however bright and intelligent, would 
accomplish much with a class of average boys 
and girls if there were no rules as to attend- 
ance and attainment, no right to require any- 
thing and no power to separate the ignorant 
from the intelligent, and the idle from the 
earnest? And how forlorn and helpless 
would that teacher be who, stripped of these 
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reliances, found, moreover, that there was no 
strong influence at hometo determine whether 
the scholar should be regular in attendance, 
to see that the lessons were studied, to ex- 
press interest, to render help in those home 
studies and in every way to exalt the impor- 
tance of the education the school had to fur- 
nish! If the home insisted that the public 
school should have but one rule, ‘let the 
scholar do as he pleases,’’ what courage and 
alertness would be left in the teachers, and 
what results could be fairly expected? Could 
we look for anything more than comes from 
similar treatment of the Sunday school when, 
after a dozen or more years of such whimsey 
and indolent passing through its depart- 
ments, one graduates to the exercise of his at- 
tainments, strong in the knowledge that in 
some one of the gospels is recorded the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, containing Beatitudes 
which he cannot repeat, that were uttered by 
One who fulfilled prophecies which he does 
not remember and could not find to save his 
soul? 

But the home says to all this: ‘I am afraid 
that if I insist on attendance and study, and 
require the children to be as particular about 
the Sunday school as the day school, I shall 
create a prejudice against the Bible, and even 
against the church and religion, which may 
be lifelong.” There is a possible danger here, 
especially with certain temperaments. But 
surely the danger of prejudicing children 
against the Sunday school by requiring them 
to be faithful to it is overestimated. For the 
most part the risk is slight if these habits are 
taught early and if there be the same kindly, 
reasonable and patient effort to show the need 
of Bible knowledge that is expended whea 
there is restiveness under the discipline of 
the day school. If the entire home studies 
the lesson in loving family fashion, if the 
Sunday school includes parents and children, 
and if its exercises and interests are talked 
of, honored and encouraged in the home, 
there need be little doubt but that love can 
exercise the same constraint here that avails 
in other duties of life. 

And there is a counter danger in the lack 
of such practical honoring of the Sunday 
school which is far more portentous, and 
which the home ought not to overlook. If 
there is plenty of time to get the children 
ready for a party, time enough, too, to work 
up the subject for the weekly club, and to 
take in every good lecture and concert; if 
there is determination to see that the chil- 
dren are trained for business and society; if 
close and directive watch is kept of their 
growth in knowledge and gracefulness; but, 
withal, Bible knowledge and soul culture are 
left to the accidents of impulse and conven- 
ience, it does not take an over-bright child to 
conclude that the home considers some things 
as absolutely important, and that the know]l- 
edge of the sacred Scriptures is not one of 
them. 

If the Sunday school is to do its business 
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well, the home must do its business well. If 
the Sunday school is to raise its standard of 
work and accomplishment, the home must 
raise its idea of the Sunday school and of 
Bible study. When the home studies the 
lesson, gets informed and so interested in it, 
the school will feel the impetus. When the 
teacher finds himself judged, not by some 
curious and irrelevant question put for a 
‘poser,’ but by the clear knowledge of the 
passage under review and by the presence of 
scholars ready for its intelligent discussion, 
he certainly will be spurred to better prepa- 
ration and teaching. We shall get in all our 
classes some worthy knowledge of this his- 
toric revelation in God’s Word. 
Rev. W. E. Strona. 
ee ee 
Ease of manner must be gained early in life 
if it is to be genuine and not an affectation. 
Sensitive little ones readily become self-con- 
scious and awkward if they are teased about 
their appearance and peculiarities. So we 
should be careful to avoid fixing their mind 
upon any defect and not criticise them too 
much. Gracefulness is largely a matter of 
confidence, and to make a child timid and fear- 
ful of giving offense in whatever he says or 
does is to place him at a disadvantage all his 
life.—Childhood. 
ee 

Make new friends, but keep the old: 

Those are silver, these are gold. 

New-made friendships, like new wine, 

Age will mellow and refine. 

Friendships that have stood the test— 

Time and change—are surely best; 


Brow may wrinkle, hair grow’gray, 
Friendship never knows decay. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


EAR GIRLS AND BOYS: Here are 
D a few more names of new members 
which I think I will give you. 
The first must be one of the youngest on 
our list, for she prints her letter out in cap 
ital letters, and a capital letter it is! 
WINTHROP, MASS. 
DEAR MR. MARTIN: MR. T— SAID 
YOU WOULD SEND ME A CERTIFICATE. 
1 LIKED YOUR SERMON ABOUT THE 
FIVE BOYS. MARION G. 
Thank you, Marion. Editors who preach 
occasionally in the paper like to know their 
hearers’ opinions just as much as Mr, T. or 
any other regular preachers! If I were a 
pastor I think I should be more pleased 
with what children thought of my sermons 
than with the comments of all the wise 
grown up folks in the congregation. What 
a beautiful place yoa live in! I remember 
spending a Sabbath there on the breezy 
shore eighteen years ago on the Sunday 
that you will read this, but there was no 
(Congregational) church there then—I am 
glad you have one now. 


EASTHAMPTON, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: 1 am six years old and 
I want to be a Cornerer. I have two white 
mice. We had two in Africa. Annikg H. 


I shou d ‘think that in Africa the mice 


would be black! 
REDLANDS, CAL, 
Dear Mr. Martin: Thank you for the picture 
of Pomiuk. He looks like a very funny little 
boy, and very happy, because he is smiling 
so in both pictures. The scrap-book came 
safely. I like it very much. Redlands is a 
very nice place. 1 would like to have you 
come here because we have plenty of room. 
lt is pretty warm out here so you will not get 
any cold out here as they do in Boston. My 
grandfather will be very glad to have you 
come. Your loving little friend, Epwin L. 


And I would like very much to come and 
see your wonderful scenery, enjoy your fine 
climate and call upon the many Corner 
children in California, and I hope to do s0 
in the future, if—! 

The usual saying is, ‘‘ From Maine to Cal- 
ifornia’’; the alphabetical order of our let- 


ters reverses the trip. 
Auausta, Mr. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I would like very much 
to belong to the Cornerers. I wanted a pic- 
ture of Pomiuk very much when mamma 
read the Cornerers’ page to me tonight. I 
will send you —— cents. I earned most all of 
it by drinking milk. Idon’t like it at all. 
FLORENCE L, 


To me that would be a most delightful 

way of earning money ! 
ANDOVER, Mass. 

_Dear Mr, Martin: I have been a Cornerer 
since Christmas, Some of the Cornerers may 
like to know how to make a tent. I was 
reading the other day in the ‘Seven Little 
Sisters”? how Miss Andrews made one. I 
made one by the open fire. I took a clothes 
horse and turned it upside down and covered 
it with arug. Linclose —— cents for Pomiuk, 
which I earned myself. ALLAN McC, 

How? By eating bread and milk? I 
should think that a tent ona horse’s back 
might run away! But it is time to have 
tents out in the open air now, instead of 
by the open fire. I saw one today pitched 
not far from my home and a lot of boys 
around it, 

NEWINGTON, Cr. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I want to be a Cornerer. 
I am seven years old, and my papa lets me 
write on the typewriter. My papa read me 
about the white cats and told me 6f a white 
cat he had when he was a boy. This cat went 
away when the scarlet fever was in the house. 
And they thought he was dead. But when 
the sickness was all gone the cat came back. 
He had been gone many weeks. And was fat 
and sleek. I have four little sisters. Their 
names are Ruth, Miriamand Sarah. We have 


not named the baby. Which do you think is 
the prettiest name, Lois or Rachel? 
Your little friend, Paut M. 

They are both pretty names, much to be 
preferred to the soft and silly names that 
poor little children sometimes have to bear. 
I see that Cruden’s Concordance says that 
Lois means better. If that is so, then that 
is the better name! (But ask your father if 
that is true.) On the other hand, St. Paul’s 
Lois was an aged ‘yrandmother—would that 
be appropriate in your case? The Bible 
Rachel was a “beautiful’’ girl, which of 
course applies to your Jittlesister. It is too 
great a responsibility you place upon me! 

La Crossk, WIs. 

Dear Mr. Martin: May I be a Corner boy? 
Iam eight years old. I would like a picture 
of Pomiuk. I send youa picture of Sheppie 
and [. Your little friend, ALFRED M. 

Thanks for ‘‘Sheppie and I.”” He looks 
as though he was taking faithful care of 
“1.” I have letters too from Edith M. of 
Ohio and Mildred M. of Wisconsin. 

As Memorial Day comes about the time 
you will read this, [ will print a letter about 
war times: 

West Tispury, Mass. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: An old Cornerer was 
stirred by your reference in the Corner of 
April 2 to the “ rustic chapel’ of Meade’s Sta- 
tion, for I had the pleasure of helping to build 
it. I wonder if your young readers know 
how we made it. We first dug a trench three 
feet deep, then secured and split a lot of logs 
about a foot through and set them up in the 
trench, side by side, and covered with a tent 
cloth The seats were simply rough boards. 
The beautiful pulpit and the vestibule, sur- 
mounted with a steeple, were made mostly by 
a Prussian, I think, an officer of the 12th New 
York Battery. 

I had the pleasure of preaching a dedication 
sermon there, Jan. 15, 1865, and the next Sun- 
day of holding a communion service. Seven- 
teen States and fourteen denominations were 
represented. How eyes moistened with tears 
and hearts went up in praise as thus, in the 
scenes of war, we kept the feast of peace! 

H. P. 

Yes, I remember about that dedication 
Sunday at “the rustic chapel.’’ (I was not 
there, but heard a good sermon at City 
Point from Mr. Patrick of West Newton.) 
Two or three weeks later, I was ‘‘ up front’’ 
and remember Mr. Moody coming in from 
the battle-field of Hatcher’s Run full of 
earnest talk of what he had seen, and 
brother Farrington of Maine with his ‘‘ cof- 
fee-wagon.”’ After visiting Fort Sedgwick 
(the soldiers had another name for it), I 
spent a long evening at the Christian Com- 
mission quarters at Meade’s Station. There 
was a wonderful prayer meeting in that 
same chapel, the subject being the 91st 
Psalm, and afterward a good talk with this 
very Mr. ‘*H. P.’’ of Martha’s Vineyard, 
although he has doubtless forgotten all 
about it. Good old Deacon Field of Charle- 
mont was there, too, and we heard the 
thick flying shells before we reached home 
that night. 

Since I began this memorial reminiscence 
I have opened the following letter: 

READVILLE, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Can any of the Cornerers 
tell me where I can find the poem written to 
Secretary Stanton by Miles O’Reilley during 
his imprisonment in war times, beginning: 

Och, now, Mr. Stanton, our great god of war? 
I saw it in a paper at the time, but have never 
been able to procure it. L. C. D. 

I have other of 0’ Reilley’s patriotic verses, 
but not that one. But doubtless some old 
scrap- book will have it. 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


Something About Ice. It may be a singular 
time now to think about ice (except in lem. 
onade), but today’s paper says that there are 
great quantities of it in the North Atlantic, 
which no doubt accounts for the icy winds of 
a few days ago. (I write two weeks before 
you read, remember.) Dr. Grenfell spoke of 
‘heavy ice’? in his sealing experience, and 
our St. John’s stamp correspondent writes of 
a great blockade of it on the eastern New. 
foundland coast. I have just clipped a short 
article on ice, and I will give you a few facts 
for your scrap-books. It is the army rule that 
two-inch ice will bear up a man, or properly 
spaced infantry; four-inch ice will carry a 
man on horseback; six-inch ice heavy field 
guns; eight-inch ice a battery of artillery; 
ten inch ice a whole army. Railroad tracks 
are run with heavy cars in the winter over fif- 
teen-inch ice. When floating, eleven-twelfths 
of ice is under water. Boys would do well 
to make a note of the “‘ army rule,’”’ so that 
if they try to march next winter on one inch 
of ice they may expect to be twelve-twelfths 
under water! 

Light in a New Place. Not on a bicycle, but 
on a gun. The Army and Navy Journal says 
that a “luminous foresight” has been pat- 
ented in England. It is a little incandescent 
lamp run by a simple battery concealed in 
the stock, which, mounted at the muzzle of the 
gun, enables the shooter to aim more closely. 


Light for a Club. Not a society club, but a 
policeman’s club. This is a Western inven- 
tion. A hollow head at the end of the club 
contains a magnesium pencil and other chem- 
icals. When the holder wants a light he 
presses a spring which forces out the pencil 
and ignites it, so that he has a strong, bright 
light. Very few of our readers, I presume, 
are or wish to be soldiers or policemen, but it 
is interesting to notice how the mind of the 
Anglo-Saxon man seeks out many inventions. 

Scales. That same mind has recently pro- 
duced scales which are triumphs of mechan- 
ism. They are so nicely adjusted that, if two 
pieces of paper of equal weight are placed in 
them and an autograph written in pencil on 
one of them, the other side will ascend, the 
needle indicating a weight to the ten-mil- 
lionth of a pound. A signature of nine Jet- 
ters weighed the fifteenth thousandth five hun- 
dredth part of an ounce, troy. 

Trees. I think if I were a boy I would write 
at this season of leaves and blossoms a com- 
position about trees—very old trees, very 
large trees, historic trees. A cypress in Lom- 
bardy is said to be the oldest cypress, and 
probably the oldest tree, in the world. There 
is a tradition that it was planted in the year 
of the birth of Jesus. Francis I. of France, 
when defeated at Pavia, in his despair struck 
at the tree with his sword, and Napoleon 
turned his great Simplon road from a straight 
line so as to avoid harming the tree. An em- 
inent German forester says that pines in 
Bohemia and in Norway have reached the age 
of 750 years. A famous oak in Bavaria (at 
Aschaffenburg) is 410 years old. I have heard 
of a pine in Shrewsbury ninety-two feet high 
and fifteen feet in circumference, midway of 
its trunk. Do any of our correspondents there 
know its age? Have I not read ofa tree in 
Worcester County that isin the exact geograph- 
ical center of the State? The London Little 
Folks has a picture of ancient Saxon children 
dancing around an apple tree on New Year's 
Eve, singing this song: 

Stand fast, bear well top, 
Pray God send us a howling crop; 


Every twig, apples big; 
Every bough, apples enow ; 


Hats full, caps full, 
LA.IN 


Full quarter, sacks full. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 7. Luke 22: 24-37. 


WARNING TO THE DISOIPLES. 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


All the members of Christ’s kingdom be- 
long to his royal family. That conviction 
took possession of the disciples and has given 
a peculiar character to the teaching of the 
Christian Church. The song of the redeemed, 
which has found its way into all Christian 
hymnology, is that Jesus Christ ‘‘has made 
us kings and priests unto God.”’ His promise 
to all his disciples is, ‘*To him that overcom- 
eth will I grant to sit with mein my throne.” 
But those who with him were founders of bis 
kingdom strangely misconceived his purpose. 
At the very time when he took the first step 
in its visible organization by instituting the 
Lora’s Supper as the sign of union between 
him and them, they disputed with each other 
for the place of highest honor in the new 
kingdom. This want of appreciation of his 
mission, which would have discouraged any 
merely human leader, he made an opportu- 
nity to communicate truth which might have 
made no impression on them but for its fit- 
ness to the things then in their mind. He 
used their contention as a background, set 
over against it pictures of what the kings of 
the nations were, of what be would have his 
disciples be and of what he was. He stated: 

I. What constitutes the kingly spirit in his 
kingdom [vs. 25-27]? The disciples’ idea of 
greatness was power to compel others to 
serve them. That was the popularidea. To 
the common mind this was not only the 
greatness of might but of right. The idea 
belongs with it that a king can do no wrong. 
The kings of the Gentiles exercised their 
lordship by making the people serve them, 
and they were called benefactors for doing it. 
The time is not yet whoily past when it is 
thought to be a virtue for a man high in office 
or great in genius to use common people for 
his own pleasure. 

One of the most striking proofs of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ is that he reversed 
this generally accepted theory of right and 
the theory which he originated is conquering 
the world. Then be who compelled the most 
people to serve himself was accounted greatest. 
Today the ideal of multitudes is nearest ap- 
proached by him who does the most valuable 
service for the greatest nuinber. This was no 
mere theory with Jesus. He illustrated it in 
his own life which culminated in the sacrifice 
of himself on the cross for the salvation of the 
world. He illustrated it in that hour before 
his disciples by reminding them that he was 
their acknowledged Lord, then taking the 
place of a servant among them at the table, 
and thus making tbat office of highest dignity. 
He even took on himself the most menial 
service of bathing their feet [John 13: 1-6). 
Having done this he was content to leave 
these seed thoughts to grow, clustered round 
the first events in the history of his kingdom. 
As his divine kingship should rise into su- 
premacy in the minds of men the trath which 
made it divine would also rise and expand 
into power. 

Il. What constitutes kingship in Christ’s king- 
dom [vs. 28-30]? To him his kingdom was his 
Father’s gift to his only begotten Son. That 
gift he proposed to share with his disciples, 
“T appoint unto you a kingdom,” he said, 
‘even as my Father appointed unto me.” 
They were to have a real dignity and author- 
ity in this present life. ‘Ye shall sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes.” They 
were not then able to understand the nature 
of the kingship he bestowed on them. They 
were able only to receive a primary lesson in 
royalty. We can understand it better. We 
know that to possess the truth and live by it 
and to use such life to bring men into the im- 
age of Christ is to exercise kingly power—the 
power which will finally be supreme in the 
world. 
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III. The discipline which fits men for king- 
ship in his kingdom [vs. 31-37]. Christ showed 
them that this discipline includes: 

1. Enduring temptation. They had been 
loyal to him in his temptations [v. 28]. He 
would reward them with a share in the fruits 
of his victory. But they could enjoy it only 
through conquering temptations themselves. 
Such a victory they could win through 
strength that he would impart to them. 
Peter was the leader of the twelve. There- 
fore Christ addressed him by name. But he 
was not then fitted for the position he as- 
sumed. Therefore Christ addressed him as 
Simon, the name he bore before he became a 
disciple. Passionate, impulsive natures like 
Peter’s possess the best elements of leader- 
ship when they have stood the test of dis- 
cipline. They are capable of making their 
possessors mighty either for good or evil. 
Therefore the king of evil selects such for 
his severest assaults. He was about to put 
Simon through such a sifting process that 
even though he were true wheat the fierce 
wind of temptation would almost blow him 
away. 

2 Christ’s prayer for deliverance for the 
tempted Satan desired all these disciples. 
Jesus prayed for them all and each one by 
name. He singled out Peter and addressed 
him that he might know, and that we may 
know, that no one’s peculiar temperament or 
especial need escapes the notice of our abid- 
ing intercessor. 

3. The occasions of severest temptations. 
The scenes and events of that night had in- 
tensified the disciples’ love for Jesus till 
they were ready to face death with him and 
for him. So said Peter and so said they all 
(Mark 14: 31]. Then when they were most 
confident, when their emotions were at their 
hight, their overthrow was at hand. Before 
the next morning dawned they would all have 
forsaken him. When we are nearest to Christ 
temptation may be most powerful. When 
our spiritual] natures are excited by heavenly 
visions they may be most liable to be swept 
away by passion. But Christ knew that this 
peril threatened Peter and guarded bim, there- 
fore, the moretenderly. The strength of temp- 
tation is itself an appeal to our deliverer. 

4. The experience of self-dependence. The 
disciples would not grow into spiritual man- 
hood so long as Christ was visibly present to 
make their decisions for them. It was expe- 
dient for them that he should go away. He 
reminded them that he had once sent them on 
a mission with a promise to look after all 
their temporal wants, and he made them tes- 
tify that he had kept his promise. He then 
told them that he was about to send them on 
a longer service with far greater responsibil- 
ity. They were to learn to exercise their au- 
thority in his kingdom when he, through his 
death on the cross, had founded the kingdom, 
and through his ascension had opened it to 
all believers. As the wise parent lays on his 
children increasing responsibility, withdraw- 
ing, even before they desire it, his direction of 
the minute affairs of their lives in order that 
they may learn to exercise authority over 
themselves, so Christ sends his disciples into 
life’s battles with seen and unseen foes, com- 
pelling them to decide for themselves difficult 
questions on which their eternal destinies 
seem to depend. Yet they fight an enemy 
which he has overcome for them, they are 
guarded in their warfare through his unceas- 
ing intercession and they are safe because 
they are his. 





THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, May 31-June 6. Keeping the Lord’s 
Day. John 20: 19-23; Acts 20: 7; 1Cor. 16: 
2; Rev. 1: 10, 11. 

What does it mean to us? How is it related to 
the Jewish Sabbath? What use of it pleases Christ? 
What is its value to the state and to the laboring 
classes? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK. 


Protestants and Gregorians Fellowship. Gre- 
gorians and Protestants have evidently been 
drawn together by fellowship in suffering. 
Letters from the Harpoot district in Eastern 
Turkey report an extraordinary event in the 
history of Turkish missions. On the first 
Sunday in April the Protestant Christians 
were invited to hold a communion service in 
the Gregorian church at Mezereh, three miles 
from Harpoot. The building was crowded, 
hundreds being turned away for lack of room, 
and in the congregation were many who had 
been afflicted by the recent massacres, as well 
as several teachers and pastors from neigh- 
boring communities. The service of song was 
divided between the Gregorians and Prot- 
estants; then the Protestant pastor received 
fifteen new members into his church and 
preached an evangelical sermon. After an 
address by Dr. Barnum the Protestant serv- 
ice was closed, but the people were requested 
to remain, and the Gregorian priest made a 
friendly and gracious speech, expressing joy 
in the fraternal spirit which characterized 
the meeting and thanking the American mis- 
sionaries for bringing a new faith and an 
open Bible as well as for their relief work 
among the suffering Armenians. Other ad- 
dresses followed from both Protestants and 
Gregorians before the remarkable service 
was brought to an end. Such a mingling of 
the two sects would have been impossible a 
few years ago and would have been consid- 
ered a pollution to the old church, 


Secret of Turkish Resentment. The Constanti- 
nople correspondent of The London Daily 
News, in a discriminating communication re- 
garding missionaries in Turkey, points out 
two reasons for the resentment against them 
manifested by the Turkish Government. This 
writer declares that no fault can be found 
with the American Board missionaries, whom 
he characterizes as centers of light through 
Asia Minor and whose influence any civilized 
government ought to welcome, on the ground 
that they mingle in politics or that they 
attempt to make converts among Moslems. 
The real secret of the Turk’s animosity is that 
he instinctively recognizes that the education 
given by the missionaries places the Christians 
at an advantage in trade and even in agri- 
culture, enabling thousands of Armenians 
to become comparatively prosperous. The 
agents of the government feel also that these 
missions, with their schools and colleges, their 
hospitals, their medical men and trained 
nurses, are symbols of the advance of civili- 
zation upon Western lines. The immediate 
cause for the outbreak against missions the 
English correspondent traces to the fact that 
the missionaries, Protestant and Catholicalike, 
have been largely instrumental in throwing 
light upon events in Armenia during the past 
two years and could not be prevented from 
telling the truth, so they are necessarily ob- 
noxious to the government. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


A Missionary Decorated. The emperor of China 
has conferred upon Dr. B. C. Atterbury, a 
medical missionary of the Presbyterian Board, 
the Imperial Order of the Double Dragon, 
second degree, a distinction which it is be- 
lieved has never before been vouchsafed to 
any foreigner, excepting, perhaps, upon the 
ruler of some friendly power. This honor 
is a recognition on the part of the emperor 
of the American physician’s services in con- 
nection with the Red Cross Society during 
the late war and of the successful efforts of 


Dr. Atterbury in advancing medical and 


surgical science in the empire. His services 
as a physician have been frequently in de- 
mand at the imperial palace, and when Princa 
Li Hung Chang set out on his journey to 
Russia to attend the coronation of the czar 
Dr. Atterbury was invited to accompany him 
as his medical adviser,'but declined the honor. 
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After the War in Madagascar. It is a cause 
for sincere gratitude that the political up- 
heaval in Madagascar has been attended with 
so little disaster to missionary activities. 
Even in the midst of the war there was little 
interruption of regular work, and churches 
and schools at the capital were closed but a 
few days. Of course, adjustment to the con- 
ditions of French occupation will be neces- 
sary on the part of the L. M. S. agents, and 
already new difficulties have arisen since the 
return of the Roman Catholic workers. Many 
of the Malagasy have been led to believe that 
they must, now become Romanists since the 
French have conquered the country, for it is 
generally thought that ‘‘ French” is synony- 
mous with “ Catholic” and ‘‘ English” with 
‘*Protestant.’”’ ‘It is not to be wondered 
at,’ writes a missionary from Antananarivo, 
‘that with ignorant and ‘timid people the 
dominant idea is not which is the true religion, 
but which is to be the stronger? Great efforts 
are being made by the Catholics to get hold 
of the children from our schools and the 
young people from our congregations. Our 
brethren in the southern province are feeling 
this already and also our Norwegian friends 
in central Madagascar.” 

The arrival of Messrs. Lauga and Kruger 
of the Paris Missionary Society was timely 
and will do much to prove that there are 
Frenchmen who are also Protestants. The 
two delegates have been visiting the stations 
of the L. M.S., and have instituted a French 
Protestant service in Antananarivo for the 
officers, soldiers and others belonging to the 
Reformed Church, which is attended by the 
resident general, M. Laroche. That Mada- 
gascar will gain much in the line of material 
advancement by the French occupation is 
freely admitted. The autherities are trying 
to promote justice and religious equality. 
The L. M.S. missionaries agree that on the 
whole there are many cheering features in the 
new order of things, and are ready to work 
heartily with those now in power in the island 
to promote in every way the well-being of 
the Malagasy. 

Work Imperiled in Persia. The future of the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions in Persia is 
even more problematical than that of the 
American Board in Turkey. To the Ameri- 
can missionaries the shah’s death comes as a 
real calamity. At no time in the sixty years 
of the mission have its agents been free from 
Mohammedan persecution or danger of assassi- 
nation, and now, deprived of the protection 
of Nasr-ed-Dine, their situation is more in- 
secure than ever. In event of two dangers 
which threaten Persia—civil war or Russian 
occupation—the lives and property of mis- 
sionaries would be endangered, or they would 
be compelled to abandon their enterprise. 
The most important stations at present are at 
Teheran, Tabriz and Hamadan where the 
work is among the Armenians, and at Oroo- 
miah among the Nestorians. This oldest sta- 
tion extends its operations as far as Mosnl in 
Turkey, and takes in all of Kurdistan. The 
gospel is preached at seventy places each 
Sunday, to nearly 4,000 persons, nine-tenths 
of whom are in Persia. There are about 
sixty native Nestorian preachers beside the 
American missionaries. Among the important 
Christian institutions whose work is now im- 
periled are the Oroomiah Hospital and the 
College, which has theological, medical, col- 
lege, industrial and preparatory departments; 
Fiske Seminary for girls, with normal, sem- 
inary, preparatory, primary and kindergarten 
departments; seventy eight village schools 
in Persia and twenty-three in Turkey. These 
institutions have no less than 2,353 pupils 
under instruction, of which 756 are girls. 

Radically Different Methods. Rev. E. H. Jones 
of Sendai, Japan, severely criticises, in The 
Missionary Review of the World for May, Mr. 
L. D. Wishard’s book, A New Program of 
Missions, which has been widely read and 
received with much favor. Mr. Wishard’s 
plan is to ‘convert the colleges of foreign 
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mission lands into strongholds and distribut- 
ing centers of Christianity ; make them acad- 
emies of the church militant to train leaders 
for the present crusade of evangelization.” 
Mr. Jones thinks it a mistake to regard the 
Christianization of the world as largely a 
matter of men and money, and emphasizes 
the value of the old method of simply preach- 
ing the gospel, relying upon the Holy Spirit. 
His objection is, “ Not that we would not 
have educated men to give themselves body 
and soul to the Spirit, as Paul did, but that 
we can organize an army of educated men— 
80 many men to so many heathen so many 
years—and then rub our hands with satisfac- 
tion at the idea.’ As an illustration of the 
futility of such plans, Mr. Jones points to the 
Doshisha and to the Meiji Gakuin, the great 
Presbyterian Christian college in Tokyo, both 
of which are failing to provide preachers for 
the pressing work of evangelizing the masses. 
Instead of spreading Christianity by means 
of the higher educated classes, his advice is: 
‘* Let us look to God more expectingly for his 
Spirit to stir up the rank and file of the native 
Christians. From this revival preachers will 
naturally be evolved. When we find they 
have a mind to work, when they feel, ‘ Wve 
is me if I preach not the gospel,’ help them 
to get for themselves an adequate intellectual 


preparation.” 
cnecng ible cet ais 


Y. P. 8. 0. B. 


PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. ISAAO O. BANKIN, 


Topic, June 7-13. The Grace of Humility. 
Mark 9: 33-37; John 13: 1-17. 

Some of the disciples wanted to be first in 
the kingdom of their Master, and seem to 
have thought much about it and disputed 
about the places of authority which they were 
to fill. Perhaps John and James had often 
hinted their desires before their mother came 
to Jesus and asked point blank that they 
might sit the one on the right hand and the 
other on the left in the kingdom. 

Jesus answered them, not by forbidding 
their desire or discouraging their ambition, 
but by showing them what greatness in the 
kingdom really meant. They were thinking 
of authority, and he chooses a little child, who 
only rules the hearts of men by love. They 
were considering how they might control 
others and be obeyed by them, and Jesus 
takes a towel and girds himself and under- 
takes the lowest service, the menial service 
of a slave in the houses of the rich, to show 
them that true authority is authority to for- 
get what the world calls dignity in minister- 
ing to the need of others. 

None of the twelve could ever think of 
greatness after Jesus was gone from them 
without remembering the little child nestling 
in his arms in happy content, or feeling the 
touch of Christ’s hands upon their feet as he 
bent before them in his humility and cleaned 
them of the dust of the street. 

If this is the meaning of greatness and au- 
thority—if to be chief is to be as a little child, 
and to be first is to serve—there is no need to 
check or destroy ambition. The more ambi- 
tious a young man is the more service he will 
be ready to bring to those who need. It is 
safe to make the most of self, when self is to 
be used for others, but not till then. 

A servile humility, always really thinking 
of self, such as Dickens pictured in Uriah 
Heap, is really a sort of pride. Even a genu- 
ine humility, which treats every gift as a 
trust and makes the most of it that it may be 
of the most use to others, may sometimes look 
like pride. But the test and rule is simple, 
and cannot easily or long be overlooked or 
mistaken. Real humility is Christlike, be- 
cause like Christ it comes not to be ministered 
unto but to minister, and when it receives is 
thinking how it may serve. 

Paraliel verses: Luke 18: 10-17; Matt, 20: 
20-28 ; 23: 1-12; Ps. 131; Phil. 2; 3-13; Eph. 4: 
1-3. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
by John T. Morse, Jr. In one or two re- 
spects Mr. Morse had an extremely difficult 
subject to handle in this book. In the first 
place Dr. Holmes, more than most authors, 
had already given the world a transcription 
of himself in his published works. It is 
the frank egoism of the Autocrat which 
makes its charm, and the same is true of 
practically every book which bears the 
name of Dr. Holmes. Even the life of Em- 
erson, a8 Mr. Morse confesses, was antici- 
pated more with a view to the biographer’s 
opinions than of any hope of a deeper in. 
sight into Emerson’s life and thought. 
When, therefore, Dr. Holmes’s own life 
came to be written, his biographer found 
that there was practically nothing to be 
added to the picture which his subject had 
given of himself. 

A few extremely interesting letters to 
close personal friends like Motley, Lowell, 
Mrs. Stowe and others, a more elaborate 
study of ancestry than Holmes himself had 
ever cared to make, a bit of fun and a 
touch of pathos added here and there to 
the treasured store, and some fuller state- 
ment of religious experiences and opinions 
—these constitute the chief additions to 
knowledge afforded by two carefully and 
lovingly written volumes, 

Another difficulty was the almost com- 
plete absence of incident from the life to be 
depicted. In a very real sense the Boston 
State House was its center and, except for 
the early medical study in Paris and the 
brief tours connected with it, and the visit 
to England in old age, it was all spent in 
Massachusetts, and most of it in Boston or 
on the shores of Cape Ann. Holmes was 
no agitator, took little and belated share 
in the great public movements of his time, 
had but one purely intellectual conviction 
for which he was willing to labor and take 
risks and that was destructive and not con- 
structive, began life as an aristocrat, with a 
somewhat narrow aristocratic contempt for 
common people, and appeared in public 
chiefly as the laureate of social gatherings 
in his own university and social circle. 
Here are no elements of a popular hero, and 
yet a popular hero he came to be and, in the 
special work of destruction to which he 
gave himself, he was at once the most bril- 
liant and successful workman of his time, 
and the very egoism of his character and 
the narrow provincialism of his life were 
determining factors in his success, 

He had that rare and priceless combina- 
tion of wit and pathos which comes so sel- 
dom and holds such easy sway over men’s 
hearts when it comes. He grew out of 
scorn into sympathy. He held fast to rev- 
erence while he attacked, with stroke on 
stroke of wit and irony, what seemed to 
him the inhumanities of a false conception 
of religion. He held the power of banter 
as light and graceful as that of a girl who 
teases her bashful lover and he could lead 
men up to hights of serious thought and 
fixed resolve. The wonder was not so much 
that a man should have arisen to write the 
One- Hoss Shay, but that he who wrote the 
One- Hoss Shay could also have written The 
Chambered Nautilus and “‘O love divine 
that stooped to share.” 

Before all other things Dr. Holmes was 
interested in heredity and perhaps in his 
own ancestral history he might have found 
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the explanation of this human sympathy 
wider than his environment, the sense of 
quiet humor from his Dutch progenitors, 
the wit and reverence from the old Massa- 
chusetts blood, the clear brain and cool 
logic from his Connecticut father. 

Religiously the embers of controversy 
which still burn in this volume are of little 
interest to us. Dr. Holmes rebelled too 
feverishly against the beliefs of his fathers 
ever to sympathetically understand them. 
For much of the work he did we have no 
regrets, but the problems he suggested are 
to be solved by methods different from those 
he knew or used in his controversial days. 
On this point the autobiographical bits which 
come at the beginning of Mr. Morse’s book 
are not pleasant reading, they are too much 
like an old-fashioned polemical Unitarian 
sermon, but the letters to Mrs, Stowe which 
contain the most positive statement of 
opinions and belief are interesting and 
valuable. 

If the book does not give us as much that 
is new of its subject as we would like we 
recognize that it is because ‘the Autocrat” 
had already in many books revealed himself 
so fully, and we are grateful for what is 
forthcoming. Mr. Morse, with the exception 
of a very few obtrusions of personal tastes 
and opinions, has done his work sympa- 
thetically and well. [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 2 vols. $4.00.) 

ESSAYS AND SKETCHES, 

The mere announcement of a new book 
by Bradford Torrey brings delight to a host 
of nature lovers. If the title of this, Spring 
Notes from Tennessee, should be a disap- 
pointment to any New Englander who pre- 
fers to read about his own fields and woods, 
we are sure the feeling will be only momen- 
tary. He will be interested to know how 
our familiar summer birds occupy them- 
selves on May days in Tennessee, as well as 
to be at, home with some distinctively south- 
ern species. Many of these notes were 
taken on historic battlefields, making vivid 
the contrast between the horrors of those 
bloody days of ’63, which names like Mis- 
sionary Ridge, Chickamauga and Lookout 
Mountain recall to us, and the peace and 
quiet of the present. It is well to have all 
evidence of the conflict covered with grass 
and flowers, and the music of warblers and 
chickadees replace the roar of cannon and 
the groans of the wounded and dying. Mr. 
Torrey has a happy faculty of making us 
see what he sees, and of giving us character- 
istic glimpses of the people and their mode 
of life, while he tells of the birds to which 
his time was chiefly devoted. [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, $1,25.] 

Renaissance Fancies and Studies by Ver- 
non Lee. Mr. Lee’s book ends with a vale- 
dictory from which we learn that he thinks 
his activity as student and writer closed and 
he writes the name of Walter Pater at the 
end of it, as in an earlier book he had writ- 
ten it in dedication at the beginning. Like 
Pater he is a student of the past and espe- 
cially of the art and literature of the Renais- 
sance, which he too approaches with the 
calm and reverence of spirit which alone 
promise great results. The first and long- 
est essay in the book, on The Love of the 
Saints, is full of the results of thought and 
observation, perhaps the most original part 
of it being that relating to the reform of 
life which Francis of Assisi brought into 
the church in substituting joy for the ter- 
ror of the earlier ages. The sketch of the 
influence of a prevailing Manicheism on 
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the art of the earlier builders of Italian 
churches is very fresh and suggestive, 
Students of art, of human lifeand of church 
history will find much to interest them in 
this part of the book. [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25.] 

Little Idyls of the Big World, by W. D. 
McCracken. These are glimpses of foreign 
lands by a thoughtful American with very 
observing eyes. They suggest more prob- 
lems than they solve, but in this are only 
true to the great sphinx—life. They will 
help to make the story of our own time 
vivid and distinct to many readers. [Joseph 
Knight Company. 75 cents. | 

The Works of Friederich Nietzsche, edited 
by Alexander Tille, translated by Thomas 
Common, Vol. XI. This is the initial vol- 
ume of the English edition of Nietzsche's 
works. ‘ But one drift of thought pervades 
them all,’’ says the editor. ‘ Physiology 
as the criterion of value of whatever is hu- 
man, whether called art, culture, or reli- 
gion. Physiology as the sole arbiter on 
what is great and what is smal), what is 
good and what is bad. Physiology as the 
sole standard by which the facts of history 
and the phenomena of our time may be 
tried, and by which they have to be tried 
and to receive the verdict on the great 
issue: decline, or ascent?’’ Taking Herr 
Nietzsche at his editor’s word, tested by the 
contents of this volume, we find ourselves 
agreeing with Nordau that he is one of the 
‘* degenerates’? and express our opinion 
without waiting for the other ten volumes. 
The book belongs to the sphere of intellec- 
tual pathology. [Macmillan & Co, $2,00.] 

POLITICS AND ECONOMICS, 

The Nature of the State, by W. W. Wil- 
loughby. The sub-title well describes this 
book as a study in political philosophy, 
which department is distinguished at the 
outset from sociology, economics, etc. ‘The 
scope of the work is an investigation of the 
origin, nature, powers and aims of the 
state. Among the multitude of books on 
similar topics that have been put forth in 
recent years this is one of the few to be 
carefully studied; it may be classed with 
Bluntschli’s Theory of the State, and Bur- 
gese’s Political Science (both which it often 
cites), also with Giddings’s Principles of 
Sociology, which did not appear in time to 
be cited. 

The author is a lecturer at Johns Hop- 
kins University. His extensive range of 
reading, in French and German as well as 
English authorities, is apparent throughout 
the book. Equally so is his independent 
judgment; in fact, his philosophy of the 
state seems to accord exactly with that of 
no one else, 

The primary essential element of the 
state he holds to be a simple feeling in a 
given sum of individuals, which creates 
community and mutuality of interest. But 
he regards it equally essential that this feel- 
ing find expression in the erection of acom- 
mon governing authority. Yet the state is 
not here confounded with the government, 
back of which it stards and under which 
it lies. The state endures through all 
changes of the government. The sover- 
eignty of the state is indivisible and illim- 
itable; that of a weak state is as absolute 
as that of a strong one. 

Chapter 7, on the Nature of Law, and 
chapter 8, on Analytical Jurisprudence, 
we have found especially interesting. The 
logic of the book is much superior to the 
style, This last is heavy, inelegant and 
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often incorrect; for example, the sentence 
ending on the middle of page 102 asserts 
the contrary of what is meant. These faults 
should be corrected in the later editions 
which we hope will be called for. [Mac- 
millan, $3.00.] 

State Railroad Control, by F. H. Dixon. 
This is perhaps the most important contri- 
bution to railroad literature since Charles 
Francis Adams’s book: Railroads, Their Ori- 
gin and Problems. Its method is largely 
historical, massing the teachings of expe- 
rience upon the conclusion that (owing to 
difference of locality, etc.) no single method 
of governmental control of transportation 
can furnish a general panacea, but that the 
most practical results would ensue from a 
union of State commissions with direct na- 
tional supervision. The facts cited are cer- 
tainly striking and may well give pause to 
the laissez faire school of economists, Prof. 
Henry C. Adams furnishes an introduc- 
tion. [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.75.] 

To those who can follow it the history of 
taxation is as interesting as a novel and 
in variety of experience hardly anywhere 
more varied and suggestive than in the 
brief record of our own Government. In 
Taxation and Taxes in the United States 
under the Internal Revenue System, Fred- 
eric C. Howe has given us an interesting 
and useful history of this side of govern- 
mental activity which illustrates at once 
the strength and weakness of our methods 
of taxation. It shows how our untrained 
Secretaries of the Treasury have groped 
their way to great results, and, on the other 
hand, that there are great reserves of tax- 
able wealth which may be drawn upon ina 
national emergency. The book is hardly 
written up to date, as it takes no account 
of the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court interpreting the direct tax clauses of 
the Constitution, and of the consequent 
abortive experiment of the income tax es- 
tablished by the last Congress, and it is 
grievously crippled by the absence of an in- 
dex—an omission which seems to us quite 
incomprehensible in a book of this charac- 
ter. [Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.75.] 

A compact and well-indexed Handbook on 
Currency and Wealth has been prepared by 
George L. Waldron, statistical editor of The 
Voice. It is bound in limp cloth with 
rounded corners for the pocket and con- 
tains useful tables and diagrams illustrating 
its topic. [Funk & Wagnalls Co, 50cents.] 

STORIES, 

Cinderella and Other Stories, by Richard 
Harding Davis. There are five stories in 
this well-made book, and the title story is 
in the familiar Van Bibber vein. The 
Editor’s Story is clever and no doubt true— 
it ought to be if it is not—and the Reporter 
who Made Himeelf King is admirable fool- 
ing. There is a touch of human nature 
throughout, which brings the author’s 
narrative skill and humor to a very high 
point of literary art. [Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $1.00.] 

Out of Town, with illustrations by Rose 
Kmmet Sherwood, as its title-page reads, 
.eaves us a little in doubt as to whether 
author and illustrator are one, but inclines 
us to that belief from the harmony between 
the story and the pleasing pictures that at 
once embellish and explain it. A young 
Englishman is won by the charms of a fair 
American, who lives with her married sis- 
ter in a suburban town, and their love 
affair is the raison d’étre for a bright little 
story of everyday life, in a family of ordi- 
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nary occupations, habits, tastes and conver- 
sation. There is a piquant quality in the 
character of the descriptions that has its 
charm, and a novelty in the make-up of the 
book, its chapters being divided by a page 
blank but for two or three words, making 
each seem like a new story. [Harper & 
Bros. $1.25.] 

The well-worn theme of an innocent 
man placed in an unfortunate position, im- 
plicating him as chief actor in a dreadful 
crime, is the basis of the story of A Ruth- 
less Avenger, by Mrs. Conney. His escape 
and the devotion of years of hislife to bring- 
ing the real criminal to justice form a read- 
able and interesting tale. [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.00.] 

A Gentleman’s Gentleman, by Max Pem- 
berton, is the record of the life of a cheva- 
lier dindustrie, presumably written by his 
valet, wherein he alternately succeeds and 
fails in questionable practices, always, how- 
ever, escaping punishment for his misdeeds, 
One of the characters tells a fantastic story 
of his own experience, showing great power 
of imagination in the author. There are 
likewise accounts of an opium den in 
Paris, and a fearful duel fought in Russia 
by an old-time code, probably not wholly 
imaginative, but wholly appalling. [Har- 
per & Bros, $1.25.] 

A fair young maiden displaying a child- 
ish aptitude for tears, but a great amount 
of strength in concealing her identity as 
child of a man guilty of enormous frauds 
and a refugee from justice, is heroine of A 
Rogue’s Daughter, by Adeline Sergeant. 
The story is of a class dealing with results 
of a secret, hidden through fear, when 
openness was the only honorable course, 
disaster following from lack of fair dealing. 
[Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.00.] 

The Captured Cunarder, An Episode of the 
Atlantic, by William H. Rideing. This isa 
bright story—a dream of what might be ac- 
complished by an Irish revolutionary party 
in the way of revenge for Ireland’s wrongs 
if the events could happen in the right or- 
der to the right sort of leaders. Granted 
its premises the book is well and naturally 
carried out to the end, and is very enter- 
taining. [Copeland & Day. 75 cents.] 

The Light That Lies, by Cockburn Har- 
vey, is a puerile attempt at wit in recording 
the flirtations of an engaged man with sev- 
eral married women. The literary form is 
quite as weak and faulty as the subject mat- 
ter, and a perusal of the book is sheer waste 
of time. [J. B. Lippincott Co. 75 cents.] 

FRENCH AND GERMAN, 

French texts recently received for school 
and college use are: Victor Hugo, Les Mis- 
érables, abridged, with introduction and 
notes, by Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast of Har- 
vard. This takes the masterpiece of the 
greatest of modern French writers and 
makes it available by careful selection and 
excision for school use. It will prove, we 
hope, an introduction to the book itself. 
The editor’s introduction is brief and good. 
{Ginn & Co. $1,10.])——Le Chirurgien de 
Marine par Emile Souvestre, edited by Ar- 
thur H. Solial of Chicago, is a dramatic and 
interesting story and has been edited care- 
fully and provided with full notes and vo- 
cabulary. [Maynard, Merrill & Co. 20 
cents.]——Le Chien de Brisquet and other 
stories, edited for school use by L. C. Syms, 
These are brief and easy stories by seven 
different authors, giving variety of modern 
French style, and provided with a vocabu- 
lary. [American Book Co. 35 cents,]—— 
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La Tache du Petit Pierre par Jeanne Mairet 

(Madame Charles Bigot), arranged for read- 
ing classes by Edith Healy. This popular 
and charming story for children was crowned 
by the French Academy. The work of the 
reader is made as easy as possible in order 
to allow the individuality of the teacher 
free play. Questions and answers for prac- 
tice follow each chapter and there is a full 
vocabulary. [American Book Co. 35 cents. ] 

German texts are: Wissenschaftliche Vor- 
triige von Emil Du Bois-Raymond, edited 
with introduction and notes by James 
Howard Gore of Columbian University. 
It is a good thought to employ a specimen 
of the best modern scientific German as a 
text-book for advanced students, and these 
lectures of Prof. Du Bois-Raymond are ad- 
mirably adapted to the purpose. The work 
of editing seems to be very well done, 
[Ginn & Co. 55 cents.]——Immensee, by 
Theodor Storm, edited by H. S. Beresford- 
Webb. This is a well-printed edition of a 
famous and delightful little book carefully 
adapted by grammatical and explanatory 
helps to the use of beginners. [Maynard, 
Merrill & Co. 40 cents.]|——Legends a 
German Heroes of the Middle Ages, by 
Prof, Johannes Schrammen, edited by A. R. 
Lechner. This is an elementary adaptation 
from the epic traditions of the Germanic 
peoples, the Niebelungen Lied, Roland Sage, 
Dietrich von Bern and Gudrun. It perhaps 
carries American children rather far afield, 
but might be made very interesting by a 
skillful teacher. [Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
40 cents.]——Fritz auf Ferien von ‘ Hans 
Arnold,”’ edited ty A. W. Spanhoofd. This 
bright story of a German boy’s holiday 
seems well adapted for use in teaching 
simple colloquial German. It is carefully 
edited and beautifully printed. [D. C. 
Heath. 20 cents. | 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Mr. William Willard Howard has pre 
pared a little book which he calls the Hor- 
rors of Armenia, the Story of an Eye-Wit- 
ness. Speaking with the experience of 
nearly a year and a half of personal obser- 
vation and investigation, Mr. Howard’s 
words are weighty, and as he is not a mis- 
sionary, perhaps he may get a hearing in 
prejudiced quarters. We hope the beok 
may have a wide reading and help to rouse 
an indignation which shall compel our 
sluggish Government to consider the ques- 
tion of the safety of Americans in Turkey 
a pressing one, and the rebuke of Turkish 
cruelty within the proper field of diplo- 
macy. The book is sold for the benefit of 
the Armenian relief fund. [Armenian Re- 
lief Association: New York. 10 cents.] 

Another and larger book on the same 
topic is Turkey and the Armenian Atroci- 
ties, by Rev. Edwin Munsell Bliss, Dr. 
Bliss has had the assistance of Cyrus Ham- 
lin, Professor Grosvenor of Amherst, Dr. 
Labaree and others, and the introduction 
is by Frances E. Willard. He has made a 
book which is full of interesting informa- 
tion in regard to Turkey and its govern- 
ment and people. He surveys the field 
with the skill of adequate knowledge and 
points out both the necessity and the difii- 
culties of reform. As a handbook of the 
history and present condition of the Orient, 
and of the forces at work for change both 
of good and evil, the book is to be highly 
commended, and the illustrations are well- 
selected and clearly printed photo-engrav- 
ings of places and people which will be 
very helpful to the reader. [Hubbard Pub- 
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lishing Co. and George M. Smith & Co. 
Boston. $1.50.] 

Miss Agnes McAllister tells in a simple, 
informal way the story of her six years’ 
work on the Kroo Coast at the Garraway 
station of Bishop Taylor’s Liberian Mission 
in A Lone Woman in Africa, The book 
contains iuteresting pictures of native char- 
acter and customs, but one cannot help 
wishing that the author had written more 
about missionary activities and given less 
space to her bill of fare and other trifling 
details of her daily life. [Hunt & Eaton. 
$1,00.] 


NOTES. 


— It is said that Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
means to take up his residence in England. 

—— Mr. Swinburne’s new poem, soon to be 
issued by the Scribners, is a modernization of 
Sir Thomas Mallory’s Balen. 

—— It is proposed to celebrate the 400th an- 
niversary of the birth of Melancthon next 
February at his birthplace, Brettin in Baden. 


—— The Literary Digest says that Gladstone 
has written such a vast number of letters dur- 
ing his life that his autographs bring only 
sixpence in the English market. 

— In the excavations of the American 
School on the site of Corinth the ancient city 
has been found at a considerable depth be- 
low the surface, and already some interesting 
discoveries have been made. 

— The Critic, in commenting upon two 
stories written by Count Tolstoi’s son and 
namesake, is unkind enough to say that they 
“incline us more than ever to the belief that 
genius occasionally skips one generation.” 


—— The plan to preserve a part of Lowell’s 
Elmwood estate as a park is making prog- 
ress, but the money to complete the purchase 
must be secured by June 15. Cambridgeis to 
be congratulated on the probable success of 
the plan. 

—— Mr. Blackmore, in a letter published in 
the New York Tribune, says that ‘‘for two 
years Lorna Doone dropped dead and three- 
fourths of the first edition was transported— 
Botany Bay took it for waste paper.” And 
now book lovers would be glad to pay round 
prices for those first editions. 

—— Now that the newspapers of the baser 
sort and those who are thoughtless about the 
effect of their attempts at sensation have had 
their say, it will be in order to express our 
entire approval of the course of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, so far as we can gather the facts of 
the matter, in his attempt to rid himself of 
the annoyance to which he had been sub- 
jected, and to regret that he should have had 
so disagreeable an experience in America. 


— ‘Speaking of Mr. Frank Stockton,”’ 
says The Bookman, ‘‘ reminds us of a little 
tilt that we once overheard between him and 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. The two gentlemen 
met at an authors’ reception, and after some 
preliminary conversation Mr. Stockton said: 
‘By the way, Kipling, I’m thinking of going 
over to India some day myself.’ ‘Doso, my 
dear fellow,’ replied Mr. Kipling, with a sus- 
picious warmth of cordiality. ‘Come as soon 
a8 eyer you can! And, by the way, do you 
know what we'll do with you when we get 
you out there away from your friends and 
family? Well, the first thing will be to lure 
you out into the jungle and have you seized 
and bound by our trusty wallahs. Then we'll 
lay you on your back and have one of the 
very biggest elephants stand over you and 
poise his ample forefoot directly over your 
lead. Then I’ll say in my most insinuating 
tones, ‘‘Come now, Stockton, which was it— 
the Lady or the Tiger?’’ What would you 
do then?’ ‘O, well, that’s easy enough. I 
should tell you a lie.’ ‘Thanks, awfully! 
That’s just as good as the truth, now that 
you’ve told me that it’s to be a lie. If you 
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say “‘the Tiger” I’ll know it was the Lady, 
and if you say “the Lady” I’ll know it was 
the Tiger. Good!’” 


For Books of the Week see page 875. 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
THAT WALLED GARDEN AGAIN, 

In recent Congregationalists my application 
for admission to the presbytery is character- 
ized as warranted by neither courtesy nor 
prudence. You say, ‘‘ Mr. Vrooman seems to 
have shown singular ignorance of the history 
and standards of the denomination into which 
he asked to be received, extending even to 
ignorance of the fact that he was to We ex- 
amined in theology. .. . Congregational min- 
isters should remember that the Presbyterian 
Church is a walled garden, and that they 
ought to know something about the dimen- 
sions of the gate if they wish to enter it.”’ 

As a matter of fact, I have discovered in six 
months’ very close association with some 
members of the Chicago Presbytery, with 
whom I have been working, that it contains 
ministers who are much more radical than I 
am concerning the very points called into 
question in my own case. They have grown 
to this position since their admission to pres- 
bytery, and are left unquestioned, but the 
admission of a man holding substantially the 
same views is a different matter, and is so 
understood to be. A Presbyterian minister 
has just written me that if all men with my 
views should be expelied from presbytery 
there would not be a baker’s dozen left. I 
am, generally speaking, in accord with the 
whole ‘‘new school” of the Presbyterian 
Church and the great majority of Presbyte- 
rians whom I have met, and there is no in- 
consistency in my seeking to join that body. 

This, however, is not so much what I de- 
sired to call your attention to as to the state- 
ment of my ignorance of the fact that I should 
be examined. I did not seek admission with- 
out making inquiry as to whether I should be 
examined, and I was told by the man of whom 
I asked, a lifelong Presbyterian and a very 
noted minister, that my credentials from the 
Congregational church would be received 
without question or comment, that I would 
be asked to accept a few formal statements 
(which I have easily done), that there would 
be no semblance of examination and that the 
whole proceeding from my application to my 
acceptance would be a fifteen minute affair. 
My informant may have been mistaken, al- 
though he has had years of experience in 
Presbyterian usage, or my case may have 
received exceptional treatment. In any case 
I had every reason to believe that I knew the 
exact dimensions of the gate I wished to 
enter. In view of the facts cited I hope you 
will correct an impression, hurtful to me, 
which has been spread through the Congrega- 
tional body. F. B. VRooMAN. 





IAN MACLAREN. 

A few weeks ago The Congregationalist stated 
that ‘‘ Dr. Cuyler was catching it’’ for his crit- 
icisms on ‘Ian Maclaren’’—though I have 
not happened to see any of the papers which 
contained those castigations. My criticism 
was in a very cordial and courteous vein, and 
I simply protested against Dr. Watson’s as- 
sertion in his essay on Jesus as our Supreme 
Teacher, that the ‘‘ only creed of Christendom 
which has the authority of Christ himself is 
the Sermon on the Mount;”’ that alone is the 
‘constitution of Christianity!’’ In this as- 
tounding assertion Dr. Watson ignores all our 
Lord’s teachings on the fundamental! truths of 
regeneration, the love of God in redemption, 
faith in Christ, the resurrection and eternal 
life! He planted himself squarely on the 
platform occupied by the great mass of Unita- 
rians on both sides of the water; and while I 
paid almost extravagant eulogy upon “ Ian 
Maclaren’s”’ genius as a novelist I protested 
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courteously against his un-Presbyterian and 
un-evangelical utterances. 

But my demurrer was only a love-tap in 
comparison with Dr. Joseph Parker’s tre- 
mendous bombardment of Dr. Watson’s new 
volume, The Mind of the Master, in the last 
issue of the British Weekly. He justly assails 
the book (in which Jesus as our Supreme 
Teacher is only the first chapter) as antago- 
nistic to the most widely accepted ‘“ stand- 
ards’ of all evangelical churches. No doc- 
trine has suffered more painful evisceration 
at the hands of Dr. Watson than the central 
and vital doctrine of the atonement. 

Whatever Dr. Parker’s feelings may have 
been, I can honestly say that it gave me pos- 
itive distress to utter a syllable of adverse 
criticism upon the utterances of so brilliant 
and charming a writer as ‘‘Ian Maclaren.” I 
do not belong to the tribe of heresy-hunters ; 
and I yield to no man in admiration of the 
Scotch stories which fairly rival old Sir Wal- 
ter at his best. But Ian Maclaren had better 
stick to his Bonnie Brier-Bushes, and not ven- 
ture intc the domain of dogmatics. Certain 
it is tnai if he is right in his theology, then all 
the great lights of Scottish Presbyterianism— 
Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Guthrie, Dr. Candlish, Dr 
Hamilton, Dr. Cairns and Dr. McCosh—were 
all sadly inthe wrong. The lovable Dr. Wat- 
son is an ordained Presbyterian minister, and 
it is a fair question of ethics how far a minis- 
ter is justifiable in wearing the ecclesiastical 
livery of this denomination while he is openly 
dissenting from many of the fundamental dec- 
larations of that denomination’s Confession o 
Faith. The extent of my offending—for which 
I have been ‘‘ catching it’’—is that as a vet- 
eran Presbyterian minister I entered a courte- 
ous protest against what I conscientiously 
regarded as a surrender of vital evangelical 
truth by a brilliant and beloved brother in 
the Presbyterian household. 

Brooklyn, May 20. Turopore L. Cuvier. 


A TRUE MOTHER. 
It gives us much pleasure to be able to cor- 
rect, through such indisputable evidence as 
that which follows, a widespread but errone- 


ous impression: 





The Congregationalist, April 9%, criticises 
Mrs. Booth-Tucker’s action in leaving behind 
her baby boy when she came to this country, 
and beg to point out several grave errors in 
the statement of fact: 

1. Mrs. Booth-Tucker’s baby was not ill 
when she left it. It had always been delicate 
but was apparently better at that time. 

2. She received news of its sudden and seri- 
ous illness off Queenstown. Since it was 
pitch dark and a heavy sea was on, the cap- 
tain of the vessel refused to allow her, because 
she was a woman, to risk going down the 
ship’s side. Her husband was permitted to 
do so, however, and returned to his child. 

3. Her baby had better care during its last 
illness than its mother was ever able to be- 
stow upon it. The trained nurse who cared 
for Mrs. Catherine Booth during her last ill- 
ness has ever since taken charge of Mrs. 
Booth-Tucker’s children. This consecrated 
woman is better qualified by her health, 
strength and experience to do full justice te 
these delicate little ones than is their motber, 
but any one personally acquainted with Mrs. 
Booth-Tucker knows that her unusually 
strong and tender love for children does not 
allow her to throw her own entirely upon an- 
other woman’s care, even to preach the gos- 
pel. She is a most devoted mother, and her 
children (including an adopted one) receive 
from her a constant and tender oversight for 
body and soul. Although an American, I 
have known Mrs. Booth-Tucker for eleven 
years, and can vouch for her character as a 
Christian and a mother, as well as for the 
facts I give you. Sincerely yours in the serv- 


ice of Jesus, 
ELIZABETH Swirt BRENGLE, 


Worcester. Staft-Captuin Salvation Army. 
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The busy city of Fall River contained the 
loadstone of the Bay State churches this year, 
and the fathers and sons of the Pilgrim faith 
gathered beside“ the failing waters ” for three 
days last week to accept the good will of their 
brethren of the ‘* border city ’’ and to leave an 
impress on the 90,000 people whose industry 
has made theirs the largest cotton manufac- 
turing center in America, A gracious shower, 
prophetic of the large blessing which fell 
upon the gathering, called forth the fresh- 
ness in verdure and in the atmosphere for the 
arriving delegates to this ninety-fourth ses- 
sion in the Central Church edifice. 

At the word of Sec. H. A. Hazen the ship 
of State got under way, with Dr. Smith Baker 
at the helm, and the pastor, Rev. W. W. Jubb, 
acting as host for his people, enlarged the 
welcome and greetings which had already 
been felt. He directed the thought cf the vis- 
itora back over the lccal changes of tucee dec- 
ades since the body previously met with Cen- 
tral Church, dwelling chietly on the need of 
a deeper esprit de corps in his own city and in 
the denomination. He then opened the way 
for an additional welcome by the Fall River 
Ministerial Association, whose eleven mem- 
bers present represented about seven denomi- 
nations and were captained by Rev. W. J. 
Martin. He praised in high terms the begin- 
nings and growth of our faith and church and 
called attention to the munifticent public acts 
of two Fall River Congregationalists in recent 
gifts to the city of a perfectly ap- 
pointed high school building and of 
$100,000 for charities. 

THE NEW ORDER. 

The changes in the general con- 
duct of the meeting planned by the 
business committee were experi- 
mental in part, but so commended 
themselves to the universal liking 
that they will doubtless be indorsed 
permanently. In the first place, 
printed committee reports, with a 
definite allowance of time for ¢€x- 
planations, greatly relieved the 
pressure, and the limiting of papers 
to twenty minutes each, of opening 
speakers to ten and of other speakers 
to five was also a time-saving institution made 
effective by the tap of the moderator’s bell. 
Each subject was allotted one hour, all too 
short for the spirited discussion which the 
new order of management elicited. The open 
homes of the Fall River Congregationalists 
also went far toward providing pleasure and 
comfort to the visitors, and the festive home- 
likeness of the great family gathering in Music 
Hall at meal hours was a feature which grew 
in favor and social value. 

THER SEKMON HOUR, 

Dr. D. S. Clark was the chosen preacher. 
By a ricbly descriptive line of thought he 
led his hearers with the three disciples to 
a close view of the transfigured Lord, and in- 
terpreted the interview with the Master as 
a message to the present day church, showing 
how that at this glorified hour Christ’s earliest 
followers caught and held the beginnings of 
organized righteousness against opposing sin. 
From that time the church has been deep in 
meditation, but as yet poorly apprehends its 
greatest problém of how to lift the Christ on 
high, who would draw all men unto himself. 
At the close of the preaching service a state- 
ment was made regarding the ministerial fund, 
and a generous offering of $93 was taken. 
The communion was celebrated at the close. 

Such was the recognized worth of all the 
papers that it is difficult to do justice briefly 
to the subjects which fellow. 

ELABORATED WORSHIP. 

[In considering The Enrichment of the 

Church Service the paper by Rev. S. V. Cole 
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and the opening remarks by Dr. Daniel Mer- 
riam recognized the tendency of the time 
toward more elaborate forms of worship, 
and drew apart noticeably from the Puritan 
principle of simplicity in worship by advocat- 
ing the adoption of Pilgrim freedom in its 
adornment, guided by the Puritan spirit, the 
end sought to be sympathetic participation, 
reverence and spirituality on the part of the 
congregation. 
SUPPLYING THE DEMAND. 

The alarming report that more than one- 
half of our non-Catholic population are not 
church-goers was the text of a most helpful 
paper by Dr. C. L. Morgan on Providing for 
the Religious Wants of the Increasing City 
Population. He explained in clear form a 
system of co-operative effort in his own local- 











CENTRAL CHURCH, FALL RIVER, 


ity whereby every person in the district is 
visited by a common missionary of the several 
denominations, and is thus brought into rela- 
tion with his chosen or nearest church ‘as 
soon as his inclination permits.’”?’ Rev. Messrs. 
J. E. Tuttle, D. D., and W. L. Tenney supple- 
mented these suggestions with especially ac- 
ceptable remarks. 

Rev. A. W. Moore earned an appreciative 
response from his listeners in his paper on 
The Preaching Needed by the Churches of 
Today. He showed the fallacy of being a 
merely moral teacher, for Christianity has 
not its root in that alone. The holding up of 
righteousness and the preaching of truths that 
will make the highest gocd reasonable is the 
line of preaching that will elevate humanity 
for its own good. Hon. C. G. Reed, on the 
same subject, offered a business man’s advice 
to the preachers of today. His were practical 
suggestions as to some details of church serv- 
ices and his most pointed recommendations 
were: seek for personal contact with your 
business men during the week and, by proper 
preparation, earn your money on the Sabbath. 


THE YOUTH IN THE CHURCH. 


The hour allotted to the Christian Endeavor 
Society in Its Relation to the Church gave an 
all-sided view of the possible dangers and 
benefits of this army of youth. In his open- 
ing words Dr. Arthur Little characterized the 
movement as a growth into the church rather 
than from it, and one of such present and 
prospective proportions that anxious inquir- 
ers are asking, Willit not rival the church 
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and sow germs of schism? Can it prudently 
be encouraged in its independence and in its 
sharp cleavage between young and old? But 
the speaker and those who followed him, Rey. 
E, C. Ewing and Rev. C. H. Washburn, un- 
hesitatingly expressed the feeling that Chris- 
tian Endeavor was headed toward no such 
‘certain error’’ as was feared by some, and 
that, since its momentum cannot atany rate be 
effectually resisted, sympathetic action with 
it and its utilization and encouragement are 
the safest attitude toward it on the part of the 
church. The topic, The Sunday school in its 
various aspects and the fulfillment of its mis- 
sion of adding to the church, was presented 
by Rev. F. B. Makepeace, and following him 
Rev. Messrs. C. 8. Brooks and J. M. Dutton 
were the first speakers. 


OUR WELCOME TO OTHER SECTS. 


To just what extent the doors of the Con- 
gregational fold should swing open to minis- 
tera of other denominations provoked a lively 
interchange of opinion. An enlightening pa- 
per by Rev. J. A. Hamilton, D.D., showed 
that at least one-eighth of our ministry today 
is composed of clergymen formerly aliens to 
our ranks, and it predicted a greater propor- 
tion in view of the increasing applications for 
adoption. While a limit is impossible by 
edict or force only, the inflow can be effectu- 
ally stanched bya superior Congregational 
clergy and a higher standard of admission. 


FIDELITY TO OUR CHURCH. 


This was the leading thought of 
a strong session on Denominational 
Loyalty, and in an easy, informal 
address Hon. J. A. Lane set the ball 
in motion, and it was taken up by 
Hon. Frederick Fosdick and Rev. 
E. A. Reed The speakers did not 
assert that ours was the only church 
more than another, but that all 
being parts of a composite whole, 
each should be perfected by the 
fidelity of its members to its in- 
herent characteristics—our own 
loyalty being directed toward keep- 
ing down artificial barriers and 
obliterating sectarianism, but making sure 
that we do as much for ourselves in the future 
as we have done for other churches in the 
past. 

The need of fellowship in our own church 
family was made prominent more than once 
during the session, and was again further en- 
larged upon at this time as our most serious 
lack. 

SFATE MISSIONS. 

The association has come to look for an il- 
lumined spot in the missionary horizon when 
Sec. Joshua Coit and Treasurer Palmer offer 
their annual reports. The meeting of the 
Home Missionary Society this year furnished 
no exception, for although the total receipts, 
$148,973, were about $12,000 less than last 
year, those figures are considered entirely 
creditable to the times. Of the $164,041 which 
has overflowed from Massachusetts into the 
national treasury, over $99,000 passed through 
this State society, $58,000 more than last 
year, and a greater sum by $33,000 than 
was used this year for its own expenses and 
missionary work. The rallies held in many 
places by Secretaries Puddefoot and Shelton 
and Mrs. Caswell account for the generous re- 
sponse to the General Howard Koll of Honor, 
80 that, of the $90,000 constituting this fund, 
one-third came from Massachusetts. The 
amount raised has been suflicient to aid 142 
churches and missions through the employ- 
ment of 138 missionaries, who have reached 
7,704 families. The problem of the town and 
village and of the country pastor has a partial 
solution in the work of State missions, and 
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pow more than ever is that the fact since the 
ebb tide away from the country is already 
slackening for the return flow back from the 
city. Seven hundred new members on con- 
fession have been added to the home mission 
churches, an increase of 10} per cent. against 
i per cent. received by the other churches of 
the State. The missionary addresses of the 
session were made by President Simmons of 
Fargo College and by Dr. Franklin Carter, 
president of the society. 
GOOD CITIZENSHIP 

This topic had a share of attention under 
the leadership of Rev. W. E. Wolcott. Its 
obligations were not laid entirely upon the 
church. Citizens, whether in the church or 
not, are responsible, affirmed the speaker, and 
their methods decide the success of their ef- 
forts. Open methods, not always assailant but 
constructive as well, were advocated and also, 
as indirect influences, education and the as- 
sertion of existing laws. Dr. W.H. Allbright 
and Rev. E. H. Chandler developed further 
the theme, enforcing particularly the desira- 
bility that foreign ministers in this country 
acquire citizenship; pulpit utterances which 
will be committal, loyalty to right, whether 
among the clergy or in politics, and willing- 
ness to consider an official position as an op- 
portunity for service. 

USE OF RICHES. 

One of the best evenings was the last, de- 
voted to addresses on Consecration of Wealth. 
H. M. Moore, Esq., of Boston spoke from his 
full experience in consecrated giving when 
he named giving as an individual question 
answered to God by every man according 
to his means. His address abounded in 
Bible illustrations of the truth that unselfish 
giving toward God’s causes begets more than 
equal returns. Dr. I. J. Lansing redoubled 
the emphasis on the relation between giving 
and getting and set forth the economic aspects 
of the relations of vice and virtue to wealth, 
reiterating in his forcible manner the need of 
extending the Christian faith for the indirect 
increment of riches. After all, he said, the 
ownership of wealth is delusive, and only a 
spirit of frank acknowledgment of God’s 
partnership in the possessions of Christian 
bodies and individuals can make consecrated 
wealth multiplied wealth. 


FOR A SACRED SABBATH, 


Of special reports, that from the committee 
of last year appointed to express sympathy 
with Sunday toilers aroused intense interest. 
The committee recounted special interviews 
with representatives of 5,000 street car and 
railroad employés, who frankly acknowl- 
edged a fear of asking for one day in seven, 
although it is their needed and Bible allotted 
respite. A renewed discussion of Sunday 
traffic at a subsequent hour developed a 
nearly evenly marked division over the adop- 
tion cf certain resolutions commerding the 
subject to the prayerful consideration of the 
churches, After the liveliest debate of the 
meeting the resolutions were rejected by a 
single vote, chiefly because they were suggest- 
ive of a seeming inconsistency on the part of 
some who of necessity patronize Sunday cars. 


GENERAL DOINGS. 


The sessions would not have been naturally 
rounded out without the usual filling for 
chinks and corners. Here were thrown in 
a hearty indorsement for the fine work of the 
Board of Pastoral Supply and a recommea- 
dation to the churches that they contribute 
the comparatively small amount desired 
from each to support the board. Already 
more than half the churches in the State are 
paying the assessment; resolutions approv- 
ing the desire for closer union with the 
Christian denomination and appointments of 
delegates to their New England Conference, 
resolutions on temperance, gambling and the 
protection of Americans abroad, and in a large 
space a revision of the general rules. 

The statistics of the churches show them 
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to number 589, with 110,179 members, a gain 
of 705 last year. The additions were 6,750, of 
whom 3,786 were on confession. The be- 
nevolences show an increase of $65,000 and 
amount toa total of $693,219. The treasurer 
of the association showed receipts of $6,870 
and a balance of $3,772. 

As nominees for corporate membership in the 
American Board the following were chosen: 
Dr. A. Z. Conrad, Rev. C. E. Jefferson, Dr. 
E. A. Reed and Deacons C. J. Holmes, J. G. 
Buttrick and Samuel Usher. The total en- 
rollment of delegates and ministers was 228, 
of whom sixty-eight were laymen. The su- 
perior rendering of musical selections by the 
soloists and choirs of the First and Central 
Churches were among other features of the 
occasion which were specially commended. 
Rev. A. G. Bale was registrar and Rev. F. J. 
Marsh assistant registrar of the association. 
The next meeting will be held with Plymouth 
Church, Worcester. 


THREADS FROM THE COTTON CITY. 
That Dr. Quint should have been absent 


from a Massachusetts State meeting was re- 
gretted as much as it was wondered at. 


‘‘ We are sufficiently liberal in belief to sat- 
isfy anybody.” 

The parsimony of Christianity keeps it 
poor.—Dr, I. J. Lansing. 


The church must not deny what it has set 
up.—Rev. FE. H. Chandler. 


To be thoroughly sympathetic with youth 
makes age impossible.—Dr. Arthur Little. 


The preacher is not to mend the social ma- 
chine, but only to oil it.—Rev. A. W. Moore. 


The moderator disliked to use his new bell 
as much as the speakers disliked to have him. 


Next week we hope to print the substance 
of the report of the secretary of the Board of 
Pastoral Supply. 


About thirty ministers, it was said, now 
within as many miles of Boston came from 
the Methodists to us. 


The condition of “slavery” in which our 
railroad servants live is an appalling sug- 
gestion in this free North. 


The only reflection we cast on our Baptist 
brethren is that they didn’t keep up with 
Roger Williams.—Jion. J. A. Lane. 


It was the repeated sentiment that Congre- 
gationalism is in danger of doing more for 
other denominations than for itself. 


Rev. Jeremiah Taylor was the only surviv- 
ing member of the association who was pres- 
ent at this meeting and at the former gather- 
ing in this church. 


An expression of sympathy was cabled to 
the Nonconformists of England in view of 
the recent reactionary educational measures 
of the government. 


While thinking of Armenia, let us not for. 
get to extend our hand to any man in the 
commonwealth who is deprived of his Sunday 
rest.— Rev. F. S. Hatch. 


Hear an elderly brother: “‘ I have, perhaps, 
been too long in the Christian ministry, but I 
have not been so long a minister but that 
some of the fire lives in my ashes.” 


The use of individual cups at the commun- 
ion service gave many inexperienced breth- 
ren an opportunity of witnessing a practical 
test of the system in a large congregation. 


I am a Congregationalist today because I 
believe in growth in grace and a coming to 
perfection. I prefer ecclesiastical democracy 
to ecclesiastical monarchy.—Dr. R. C. Hough- 
ton. 

The ‘sanctified Methodists,” now a part of 
us, were on the ground and had the floor fre- 
quently during the discussion of the acces- 
sions to our ministry from other denomina- 
tions, 

There is food for thought in the sentiment 
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expressed by one brother: ‘It will be a sad 
day for Congregationalism when the lay col- 
lege is allowed to replace the theological 
seminary.” 


Souvenir programs and individual maps 
were tastefully prepared by the business com- 
mittee with the same provident care of details 
which accounts largely for the general success 
of the meetings. 


It is rather odd on the part of Congrega- 
tionalists to refuse to put the symbol of the 
cross on their churches while the “ rooster,” 
the reminder of Peter’s denial, is regarded 
with complacency.— Rev. S. V. Cole. 

There was unanimous agreement with the 
sentiment voiced by Hon. Frederick Fosdick: 
“ Christians left to themselves naturally.drift 
toward Congregationalism. The Christian 
Endeavor movement was an instance of it.” 


“When they come and come as a body,” 
said one brother, speaking of extraneous ap- 
plicants for our fellowship, ‘ we’re going to 
open our arms to all creation. When minis- 
ters come let churches come, then we'll all be 
one Congregational denomination.” 


How true it is that we do not need to rely 
on one or two or ten or fifteen of our members 
to take the platform at the meetings was well 
illustrated on the last night by the magnifi- 
cent addresses which almost at the last mo- 
ment were substituted for those of speakers 
who were unable to be present. 


It seems to me that the best thing we can 
do to enrich our church service is to provide 
better ministers—more learned and more con- 
secrated—to weed out and keep out unworthy 
men.... As the Scotchman said when the 
minister spoke to him about putting a new 
stove in the kirk, ‘‘ Warm it with your ser- 
mon, man, warm it with your sermon! ’’— 
Dr. Daniel Merriman. 


— oo -_ 


OOMMENOEMENT AT BANGOR SEM- 
INARY. 


The seventy-seventh anniversary opened 
Monday evening, May 18, with a reception at 
Professor Beckwith’s home. In place of the 
annua) address before the Rhetorical Society, 
Dr. A. H. Quint being uvable to fulfiil his en- 
gagement, Professor Gilmore gave his inaugu- 
ral address, Tuesday evening, on The Higher 
Criticism, Its Methods, Aims and Limitations. 
Professor Gilmore will fill the chair of Eng- 
lish Biblical exegesis and criticism. The 
trustees elected two new members to the 
board—J. G. Blake, Esq , and Hon. E. R. Bur- 
pee. President Chapman was re-elected, and 
Hon. G. C. Moses was chosen vice-president. 
Prof. C. A. Beckwith was granted a year 
abroad for study. Wednesday forenoon two 
addresses were given at the alumni meeting, 
which was open to the public—an interesting 
change in the usual order. Rev. Daniel 
Evans read a valuable paper on Changes in 
Theology Which Make It Imperative that the 
Church Widen and Deepen Her Work in 
Human Society. This was followed by an 
address on the Retarding Influence of a Cor- 
rupt Municipal Life on the Work of the 
Church, by Rev. M. Bean. Racy and earnest 
discussions by several of the alumni followed 
on these two burning questions. 

The alumni dinner was especially pleasant, 
being held in the beautiful new gymnasium. 
There was a large attendance and the post- 
prandial exercises, presided over by Presi- 
dent Chapman of the board, opened with 
appreciative memorial tributes to the late 
Professor Talcott. 

The graduating exercises were held Wednes- 
day evening in the Hammond Street Church. 
Six speakers represented the class, which is 
the largest for several years, numbering eight- 
een. Professor Gilmore spoke helpful words 
previous to the distribution of diplomas. The 
delightful weather and good fellowship made 
the anniversary an occasion long to be re- 
membered. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Ifall, June 1, 
10 A. M. Address by Rev. G, W. Christie of Amesbury 
on How Christ Preached. 

FORKIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at Ll A. M. 

YOUNG WoMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, regular 
meeting June },at ll A.M., 40 Berkeley Street. 

WORCESTER COUNTY BRANCH W. B. M., Sturbridge, 
June ll,at lo a.m. Mrs. J. H. De Forest of Japan will 
address the meeting. Collation provided. Barges in 
readiness at Southbridge. 

Ess#x Sour BRANCH W. B. 
Basket lunch. 

MoRAIL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Lorimer Hall, 
Tremont Temple, May 28, 10.30 4, M. Speakers, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Rev. Mary T. Whitney, Rev. Isaac O. 
Rankin, Rev. Reuben Kidner and others. 

CONGREGATIONAL EbUCATION SoOcIETY, annual 
meeting, Wednesday, June 10, at Pilgrim Hall, Con 
gregadional House, 2 P.M. Congregational churches 
having contributed to the funds of the society within 
the year may each send one delegate to the meeting, 
such delegates to be voting members of the society 
during the year for which they were appointed. 

JOHN A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 

ANNUAL MEETING of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Unions will be held in the chapel of the United 
Church, New Haven, Ct.,on Tuesday, June 2, 230 P. M. 
All are invited. 

NEW YORK STATE S. S. CONVENTION, Broadway 
Tabernacle, corner Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York city, June 2-4. For details inquire of Tim- 
-“~ Hough, State corresponding secretary, Syracuse, 
N. Y¥. 


M., Boxford, June 3. 





ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—Abniversary, 
June 7-11. Sunday, June 7, 10.30 A.M., chapel: Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper; 4.30 p.M., Sermon to the 
Graduating Class by Kev. Prof. George F. Moore. 
Tuesday, June 9, 10.30 A.M., Junior Lecture Room: Ex- 
amination of the Junior Class in Hebrew; 2 P M., Mid- 
die Lecture Room: Examiuation of the Middle Class in 
Theology; 4P.M., Senior Lecture Room: Examination 
of the Senior Class in Church History; 7.45 P.M., 
chapel: Anniversary of the Society of Inquiry. Address 
by Kev. A. H, Bradford, D.D, Wednesday, June 10, 8.30 
A.M., Bartlet Chavel: Vocal Culture; 930 A.M., Junior 
Lecture Room: Examination of the Junior Class in 
Greek; ll a M., Middle Lecture Room: Examination of 
the Middie Class in Biblical Theology; 2 P.M., chapel: 
Meeting of the Alumni; Business; Necrology by Rev. 
Cc, ©. Carpeater, Secretary; The Future of Foreign 
Missions—Addresses and Discussion: 1, Problems before 
the Churches in Japan, Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D.; 
2. Toe Conversion of China, Key. Henry Blodget, D. D.; 
4. Forward Movement in the Missious of Asiatic Tur- 
key, Rev. W. A. Farnsworth, D.D; 4. New Oppor- 
tunities and Duties in Fcreign Missions, Key. Lyman 
Abbott, D.D; Further discussion; 6-9 P.M., Bartlet 
Chapel: Social gathering of the alumni and other 
friends of the seminary. Thursday, June 11, 10.30 A. M., 
chapel: Anniversary addresses by members of the 
Graduating Class; Inauguration of Rey, Prof. John 
Wesley Churchill as Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhet- 
oric; | P.M., Bartlet Chapel; Anniversary dinner. 


SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOCIKTY.—The seventieth 
anniversary of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society will be held in the Center Church, New Haven, 
Ct., Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., pastor, opentng Tues- 
day evening, June 2. Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard will pre- 
side, Rev. Daniel Merriman, D. D., of Worcester will 
preach the annual sermon Tuesday evening, and salu- 
tations will be offered by the pastor of the church and 
President Dwight of Yate University, to which General 
Howard will respond, 

Wednesday and Thursday will be devoted to papers 
by the secretaries, anniversary of the Woman’s Depart- 
ment, reports from the Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Michigan Auxiliaries, anniver- 
saries of the Church Building Society, Sunday School 
and Publishing Society, Education Sceiety, and to ad- 
dresses from distinguished speakers from different 
parts of the country, including Drs, Fitch of Buffalo, 
Beach of Minneapolis, Fisher of New Haven, Lyman of 
Brooklyn, Patton of Minnesota, Nutting of Rhode Island, 
Cordley of the Kansas Band, Rev. Epkraim Adams of 
the Iowa Band, President Penrose of the Washington 
Band, Drs. Daniels and Beard of the American Board 
andthe Americaao Missionary Association, Dr. Whittle- 
sey of the Ministerial Relief Association, by the super- 
intendents of the Scandinavian Department, California, 
Indiana, Washington, Blaek Hills, Colorado and Utah; 
also from Mrs. H. S. Caswell, Mrs, H. S. Heinzelman of 
Indiana, Miss Caroline A. Potter of California, Rev. 
Dora Read Barber of Oregon, Mrs. Margaret E. Sang- 
ster of New York, and Field Secretaries Shelton and 
Puddefoot 

The New Eneland Passenger Association, the Trunk 
Line Association and the Western Association will pass 
over their roads for one-third fare in retarning all cer- 
tified attendants on the meeting who paid full fare in 
going. N. B. Certificates are required in all cases to 
secure this reduction. They are not kept at all sta- 
tions. If the ticket agent at the local station is not 
supplied with certificates, he can inform the delegate 
of the nearest important station where they can be ob- 
tained. In such case the delegate should purchase a 
local ticket to such station and there take up bis certi- 
ficate and through ticket to place of meeting. The cer- 
tificates, duly filled in on both sides, are good within 
three days, Sunday excepted, after the adjournment of 
the meeting. Delegates and others availing themselves 
of the reduction in fare should present themselves at 
the office for certificates and tickets at least thirty 
minutes before departure of trains, ‘ 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES, 








#4 ge New Haven House. 83 per day, Majestic 
Hotel. $2 per day, Eliiot House, the Westmoreland, the 
Tremont, Gardes’ Hotel. Winthrop House &l per day. 

Sea View Hotel, Savin Rock, twenty minutes’ ride by 
electric car, $150 per day (one in a room), $l per day 
(two in a room), will accommodate 200. 

Boarding houses, 82 per day, Mrs. Smith. 316 Crown 
St.; 31.50 per day, Grove Hall, 83 Grove St.; Mrs. George 
Thompson, 94 York Square; Mrs. Herrick, ¢2 York 
Square; Mrs. C. K, Nichols, 99 Whalley Avenue; Mrs, 
Lombard, 74 Lake Place; Mrs. Forbes, 339 Orange St.; 
Mrs. Cameron, 253 Crown St.; Mrs. Briggs, 636 State St.; 
Mrs. Lyon, 552 Chapel St.; Mrs. Fowler, 111 Edgewood 
Avenue; Mrs. E. 8. Burt, 61 Prospect St.; Mrs. Beck- 
with, 108 Howe St.; Mrs. Hayden, 514 Chapel St.; Mrs. 
Cowles, 16 Olive St.; Mrs. Haight, 99 Howe St.; Mrs. H. 
W. Tomson, 145 Edward St. (two in a room); Mrs. Bur- 
well, 123 Park St.; Mrs. Blot, 136 College St. 

#1 per day, Mrs. M. H. Buckingham, 557 Howard Ave- 
hue (twoina room); Mrs. H. A. Street, 397 Temple St. 
(for one), meals near: Mrs. J. A. Gillette, 163 York St., 
without board; Mrs. Thompson, 438 Elm St. (for two). 
Mrs. F. A. Jones, | Howe St., fifty cents a day, for one, 
meals next door, seventy-five cents for two. 

Divinity Hall, for men only, without board, will ac- 
commodate 100; seventy-five cents a person. 

Persons desiring further information about boarding 
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house accommodations may address Rev, Newman 
Smyth, D. D., chairman of committee, and their in- 
quiries will receive attention. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS. 


Vermont, Bradford, Tuesday, June 9, 
Connecticut Asso., Hartford, Tuesday, June 16. 


Benevolent Societies. 


Tuk CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSAOHDU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer, 

WomMAN’sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No | Somerset Street, 
Soston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Pubiishing and Purchasing Agent, Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
(oerenel House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Cnild, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 

leveland office, ¥ M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, orto H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILOING SOCIETY 
—Churech and rassenage — Rev. L. Jobb, 

. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tioual House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Socrery.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mig- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 
fil. Address, 19 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D, Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field § soretete E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston Address applications to Rev A. H. Quint, D.D., 
Congregational Library, | Somerset Street, Boston, 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled hoine and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its —— invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892. and Year- 

Book, 1893, page 62 nance Rev. N. H, Whittlesey, 

ew Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the “ Trus- 
cees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest}, to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
a States at its session held in Chicago in October, 

886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 

ions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Kev. Charles B, Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, 11 A. M., Bible study, 3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churehes for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 

regationa! House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 

ags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 8—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
oses of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The action of a Minnesota conference last 
week regarding the Baptist “ reordination ”’ 
of one of our former ministers was prompted 
in part by the belief that our Baptist brethren 
did not reflect in their procedure the general 
opinion of their denomination, 

If the statement is correct that the terrible 
loss at the Cripple Creek fire was made possi- 
ble by ‘“‘the haste for gold,’ which “ had pre- 
vented the city authorities from providing 
sufficient water supply,”’ what a tragic com- 
mentary on 1 Tim. 6: 10! 

The length of the two pastorates of a New 
Hampshire church would be remarkable if 
they had occurred at different places. To- 
gether they add much more meaning to each 
other. ; 

A real benefit to our churches would follow 
the State Associations if pastors and dele- 
gates should devote an entire midweek meet- 
ing to a review of the sessions. 

‘There is no debt and no division” is the 
well-earned record which a New England 
pastor writes upon the seventh milestone of 
his pastorate. 

It is a satisfaction to know that the time- 
honored building of a Worcester church will 
continue as Congregational property. 

What boys and girls can do in church work 
is well suggested in New Jersey news. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 

Canandaigua, with its broad streets, shad. 
owed by noble trees of a century’s growth, its 
abundant and refined hospitality and its 
stanch Congregationalism, gave a royal wel- 
come to the association at its sixty-third 
meeting, May 19-21. Much of the success of 
the session was due to the untiring and wise 
prevision of Rev. C. H. Dickinson, the be- 
loved pastor. The weather was all that 
could be asked, the business was transacted 
with. genuine good feeling, every part as- 
sigued was performed and the addresses were 
cumulative in power and thought. The fa- 
miliarity with the association history and prec- 
edents gave to the moderator, Dr. W. A. 
Robinson, unusual fitness for the office, and in 
the advancing of business he had the aid of 
the veteran, Rev. James Deane of Crown 
Point, registrar, and the secretary, Rev. N. 
W. Bates of West Bloomfield. Rev. W. E. 
Park, D. D., of Gloversville, sounded atrumy et 
note at the opening session in his brilliant 
historical essay on The Law of the Develop- 
ment of Religious Progress. The evening 
sermon by Dr. A. J. F. Behrends followed 
aptly. His text was John 4: 37: ‘One 
soweth and another reapeth.”’ The fellow- 
ship of service in all ages, the permanence of 
true work, our advantage in reaping more 
than we have personally sown—these were 
the leading ideas of the discourse, which 
abounded in forcible and tender passages. 
At the Lord’s Supper, which followed, Rev. 
N.S. Calhoun and Rev. Samuel Johnson ofti- 
ciated. 

On Wednesday morning the business of the 
meeting was taken up with vigor and swiftly 
disposed of. Various committees brought in 
an account of their stewardship, among them 
Rev. A. F. Newton, in behalf of the com- 
mittee on temperance, reported the activity 
of the committee in supporting and modifying 
the law requiring school instruction upon the 
pbysical effects of alcohol and narcotics, aud 
urged the churches to watch the working of 
the new Raines Law, which is a wide depart- 
ure from all former legislation. 

Following the report of the committee on 
ministerial relief, Dr. N. H. Whittlesey felic- 
itously showed the work and the needs of the 
national fund. Rev. E. N. Packard gave a 
full report of the committee of eight upon 
the proposed alliance with the Free Baptists 
of New York and northern Pennsylvania in 
the support and control of Keuka College, 
near Penn Yan. After amendments, declar- 
ing that the association assumes no legal con- 
trol of the college nor makes any pecuniary 
pledges, a form of alliance was accepted by 
the association by a strong vote, and a pro- 
visional committee was appointed to assist in 
promoting the college project. Rev. N. S. 
Calhoun wes subsequently appointed by this 
committee to superintend the preparatory 
work of arranging for a college class and to 
raise funds. Rev. S. E. Eastman and Rev. 
Dr. George H. Ball of Keuka supported the 
committee’s appeal with impressive argu- 
ments. 

At this session two valuable papers were 
presented. Rev. S. E. Eastman of Elmira 
took for his theme The Errand of Jesus, 
drawing upon comparative religion for his 
brilliant illustrations. The supreme errand 
of Jesus was to bring life, for which all the 
religions had been vainly seeking. The theme 
of Rev. H. N. Kinney of Syracuse was the 
Training of Children for the Church. Statis- 
tics of juvenile criminality and investigations 
into the quantity of religious knowledge 
which young children possess illustrated the 
urgent need of thorough training in word and 
dcctrine. Some recent methods of accom- 
plishing this end were happily presented. 

Wednesday afternoon saw the meeting 
house crowded to its utmost capacity to hear 
an address by Dr. Lyman Abbott upon Chris- 
tianity and Social Problems. Dr. Abbott was 
at his best in manner and method and carried 

away his audience with his portrayal of the 
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historical movement which has taken away 
the power from the few and bestowed it upon 
the many in religious asin political matters. 
Following the address a new departure was 
wade in turning over the association to the 
New York Branch of the Woman’s Board, 
Mrs. E. N. Packard, re-elected president, con- 
dacted the service. The report of Miss Bar- 
den showed a gain of fifty per cent. in the 
receipts for the year, which were over $12,000. 
Miss Stanwood of Boston gave a rapid but 
clear sketch of the work of women in foreign 
missions and Miss M. W. Leitch made an im- 
passioned and thrilling appeal for more con- 
secration to the work. 

Following the good custom of years, the 
entire session of Wednesday evening was de- 
voted to the State Home Missionary Society. 
Special interest attended the exercises from 
the fact that Dr. W. A. Robinson, for twelve 
vears president, declined re-election and ended 
vis services of twenty-four years on the board 
by giving personal reminiscences of the for- 
mation of the society at Rochester and of im- 
portant changes in methods, from time to time, 
inthe history of the society. Dr. W. I. Bud- 
dington was the first president. Sec. Ethan 
Curtis read the annual report. It showed a 
marked advance in receipts, about $70,000 as 
against $60,000 of last year, the best showing 
since 1890. Many old churches have been 
renewed, advances made in several points, 
and revival interest of remarkable power has 
showed itself in several churches. Rev. W. 
3. Thorp gave a clear-cut, vigorous address 
upon The Future of Congregationalism in the 
State, which, he said, was now receiving more 
home missionary money than any other State 
but Massachusetts. There are two main ob- 
jects before the society—the saving of life 
and the promotion of denominational growth. 
The former may well be left to the city 
churches, but the latter falls to the society. 
To rehabilitate worn out and feeble country 
churches, to plant new organizations in grow- 
ing sections of our cities, is the society’s pe- 
culiar work. He suggested grouping several 
weak country churches, with one able minis- 
ter to itinerate among them, and the send- 
ing out of working bands from large central 
churehes. Dr. W. E. Griffis followed in an 
unreportable speech, full of wit, fire and wis- 
dom, abounding in historical illustrations, 
upon Cult, Creed and Life in Home Mission- 
ary Work. The New England “ cult” had not 
trusted the liberty-loving peoples of Dutch, 
French and German birth. Our Calvinism 
was not essential, but life must be brought 
to the people. At the evening’s close a pleas- 
ant reception was tendered by the ladies, and 
the delegates and townspeople mingled to- 
gether without formal speeches. 

Thursday, the last day, was full to the end 
and the interest suffered no abatement. Rev. 
C. W. Hardendorf gave a timely and incisive 
aldress upon the dangers from unrestricted 
mmigration, cheap citizenship, bribery and 
corruption. In giving in his report as dele- 
gate to Oberlin Seminary and College Rev. 
W. A. Hobbs made a broad and able address 
upon ministerial education. One of the hap- 
piest arrangements of the provisional commit- 
tee was the invitation to the eminent presi- 
dent of Auburn Seminary, Dr. H. M. Booth, 
to speak upon Christian Unity as Precedent 
toChurch Unity. With a wealth of illustra- 
tion, and in a delightful spirit, Dr. Booth in- 
sisted upon the deeper unity of love which 
tolerates variations of form in things non- 
essential, 

Again, in the afternoon, the association gave 
way to the women, this time the Woman’s Mis- 
Sionary Union taking the field, with Mrs. Dr. 
Kincaid, the president of the union, direct- 
ing. A Few Figures by Mrs. J. J. Pearsall of 
Brooklyn showed about thirty-three per cent. 
Zain in contributions for the year, which were 
over $13,000. Mrs. Ethan Curtis spoke briefly 
‘pon The Past and the Future, and then the 
ecretaries, representing societies doing work 
in the homeland, followed each other in felic- 
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itous and effective words. Dr. W. A. Duncan 
began with work for the children. Dr. J. A. 
Hamilton, Dr. Woodbury, Dr. Cobb and Dr. 
Kincaid showed the multiform nature of our 
operations and needs. Dr. Woodbury dwelt 
upon the situation in Florida, and resolutions 
were adopted, on motion of Dr. Abbott, of 
sympathy for our téachers in Florida and 
support for the A.M. A. Resolutions favor- 
ing the movement towards international arbi- 
tration were submitted by Dr. Griffis and 
carried. Resolutions calling for the protec- 
tion of our missionaries in Turkey were sent 
to Washington. Corporate members of the 
Board were put in nomination, and the whole 
session closed on Thursday evening with an 
address by Dr. A. H. Bradford upon the Out- 
look in Japan. Not dwelling upon the criti- 
cal questions on which the deputation was 
sent, Dr. Bradford spoke at length to a 
crowded house, holding attention to every 
word, picturing the life and customs of the 
Japanese and giving a glowing tribute to the 
character of that people and to the ability 
and consecration of our missionaries. The 
attendance was quite up to the average, al- 
though some delegates traveled 700 miles in 
going and coming. B. N. P. 


THE MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION. 

To Greenville again, after fourteen years, 
the clans came. An ideal Western church is 
this; planted in the woods in 1854, it is strong 
and fruitful and keeps the New England tra- 
ditions, having had only four pastors in all 
these years, and the fourth, Rev. A. M. Hyde, 
it has just installed. Much history has been 
made since 1882. Every pastor but two has 
left the State or died, but the 16,000 perma- 
nent Congregationalists have become 31,000. 
Young men now fill nearly all the prominent 
pulpits. Bradshaw, the retiring moderator, 
is a patriarch, though scarcely past forty, 
with his seven years’ service at Ann Arbor. 
The packed program goes withasnap. There 
are no failures, no pauses. Papers, discus- 
sions, reports come fast. Nobody dares to be 
prosy. Not much theology is heard, but there 
is a new spirit, mostly practical. Rev. H. P. 
De Forest and Rev. William Knight discussed 
The Broadening of Church Activities. The 
former says the church is to ‘make better 
men,” the latter says it ought to ‘ makea better 
society.”’ Rev. J. C. Cromer and Rev. C. F. 
Swift followed with keen speeches to prove 
that it ought todo both. Rev. Messrs. James 
Hyslop, H.S. Roblee and Thomas Chalmers, 
with spiritual touch, emphasized the deepen- 
ing of Christian life. Rev. A. M. Brodie 
wittily described the men to whom he likes to 
preach, and E. L. Wright the preacher he 
likes to hear. 

The three evening sessions were splendid 
rallies with crowded houses. Secretary Tain- 
tor told his story of the Mayflower Men with 
stereopticon. Rev. G. E. Albrecht, fresh from 
the Doshisha, made a thrilling plea for the 
workinJapan. Secretary Warren, who found 
Mr. Albrecht in an Ohio factory and led him to 
Christ and to a splendid missionary career, 
marshaled a triplet of veteran home missiona- 
ries, and then threw upon the canvas the story 
of the Evolution of Michigan out of the pine 
woods and frontier villainy into a Christian 
life by the Home Missionary Society. Treas- 
urer Sanderson is happy because the society 
has paid every obligation of the past year and 
has a cent to spare, which has been put into 
the permanent fund. The women’s work is 
now wedded to the State work by the appoint- 
ment of the president of the W. H. M. U., 
Mrs. I. P. Powell, on the board of trustees. 

Sunday schools received marked attention 
and Superintendent Ewing keeps the churches 
alive about them. The A. M. A, is cordially 
backed by this association in its fight against 
the Sheats Law, and we spent two hours in 
hearing from its two seminaries and colleges 
azd resolved generously in favor of all things 
good. Our paper, the Plymouth Weekly, is 
heartily encouraged to make as much money 
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as it can. One new thing is to be marked, 
a Foreign Missionary Society is launched to 
co-operate with the American Board to push 
the interests in the State. No longer is the 
foreign work to be left to the tender mercies 
of a committee. A whole session is to be 
given to it and a man in every local associa- 
tion is appointed to have a care for the great 
command, 

Dr. Nehemiah Boynton looked in toward 
the last and was received with enthusiasm 
for his own sake and for the reason that, in 
his coming, Massachusetts has been punished 
for taking away Dr. Davis. And so the asso- 
ciation went home from its happiest, busiest 
session, rejoicing in its strength and growth, 


determined to keep up to the good record. 
D. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE MEETING. 

The fifty-third annual meeting was called to 
order Monday evening, May 18, in the beauti- 
ful city of Aurora, at the New England meet- 
ing house, Dr. J. M. Sturtevant, pastor. After 
a hearty address of welcome the sermon was 
preached by Rev. W. W. Leete of the First 
Church, Rockford. His text was Col. 1: 24, 
and his subject The Duty of Self-sacrifice. 
The sermon gave great satisfaction. Tuesday 
morning the association was organized by the 
choice of Pres. C. A. Blanchard as moderator, 
who presided with eminent fairness through 
all the sessions, and by strictly adhering to 
the program enabled the association to trans- 
act its necessary business in the time set 
apart for it. The devotional service, which 
occupied half an hour each morning of the 
three days’ sessions, although one of the most 
interesting features of these State gatherings, 
seemed less impressive than usual. Indeed, 
the spiritual tone of this association seemed 
to many the lowest for years. The program 
gave the Illinois Home Missionary Society 
the lion’s share of the time. The annual re- 
port was read by the secretary, Dr. James 
Tompkins, before it was put into the hands 
of those who were present at the asseciation. 
It covered the work of the Chicago and Peo- 
ria missionary societies, as well as of the 
missionary pastors and evangelists of the 
State. The spiritual results of these depart- 
ments of labor are encouraging. There have 
been few better years in this respect in our 
history. Although the total receipts have 
been nearly $58,000, the State society closes 
its financial year with about $3,000 deficit and 
sees little prospect of increasing its income 
to any perceptible extent the coming year. 
This means what resolutions passed reluc- 
tantly and after a good deal of discussion call 
for—efforts to reduce expenses in every de- 
partment of the State missionary service. 

During this morning session Secretary Hitch- 
cock read a report of the condition of the theo- 
logical seminary, and Rev. E. S. Carr a paper 
on Schleiermacher and the Christian Con- 
sciousness, in which the theory of the German 
professor and preacher was severely criti- 
cised. The interests of the American Board 
were briefly presented by Secretary Hitch- 
cock and by Missionary Bissell of India. The 
latter, with burning and heartfelt eloquence, 
carried everything before him. He pleaded fcr 
an increase of gifts from the home churches, 
and portrayed the sad results of curtailing 
expenditures in the foreign field. The first 
two hours of the afternoon session, Mrs. Isaac 
Clafilin in the chair, were given to the repre- 
sentatives of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union of the State. The review by the preti- 
dent indicated progress in every department 
of this missionary work. Mrs. Zillah F. Ste- 
vens in graphic language described the life 
and moral condition of the thousand people 
who make up the flatboat city of Peoria, and 
made it evident to all that heathenism exists 
in its most repulsive features at our very 
doors, and presents problems whose solution 
will call for years of the most self-denying 
service. 

An encouraging account of work among the 
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Negroes, especially at Beach Institute, Mo- 
bile, Ala., was given by Miss Ada L. Wilcox. 
Believing as she does that the colored race 
will finally take its proper place by the side 
of the ruling race of the country, she asks 
what is to be done for young women in whose 
veins there flows only a few drops of Negro 
blood, but who are yet excluded from the 
society for which both their education and 
their tastes fit them? An interesting story, 
weaving together the aims and accomplish- 
ments of the five home societies, was read by 
Mrs. J.T. Blanchard, after which the nature 
of the work undertaken by these societies 
was illustrated by living pictures, prepared 
and arranged by the women of the church 
whose guests we were. This feature of the 
afternoon session was both striking and ef- 
fective. 

In the hour that remained Rev. W. F. Mc- 
Millen made a report of the Sunday school 
situation in the State, and Secretary Herrick 
enforced the demands of the Elucation So- 
ciety, dividing his time with Miss Ada E, 
Wilson, who described the state of things in 
Utah and confirmed the conviction which 
many have had that Statehood for Utah 
means, most likely, permanence of Mormon 
rule. Years past there has been a good deal 
of complaint of crowded programs, with no 
time left for discussion. This year the pro- 
gram committee determined to leave time for 
discussion. Tuesday evening, therefore, after 
bnef papers by Rev. J. B. Silcox and W.C. 
Miller in answer to the question, What 
Changes Are Needed in Modern Revival 
Methods’? the subject was thrown open to 
the house. Mr. Silcox criticised the methods 
at present employed with considerable sharp- 
ness, declaring that on the whole they tend to 
make converts selfish and inefficient, rather 
than self-sacrificing and aggressive, that they 
present the Saviour as the dispenser of grace 
and not also as a king whose commands are to 
be implicitly obeyed, and that the opinion 
cherished by so many that results must be se- 
cured through what are known as revivals 
rather than through steady ingatheripgs is 
detrimental to the best interests cf the king- 
dom of God. 

No sooner was the subject open for discus- 
sion than men were on their feet to challenge 
the statements of the paper, and with such 
manifestation of feeling on the part of some 
as to lead a good many to hope that hereafter 
the old custom of a full program, with little 
opportunity for discussion, will be preserved. 
Nor were the discussions Wednesday after- 
noon on the policy to be pursued by the 
Home Missionary Society much more edify- 
ing than those of Tuesday evening. Wednes- 
day morniog came a paper on our academies 
by Dr. Eli Corwin, and another in an wer to 
the question, Are Our Ethical Siandards De- 
clining? by Rev. L. O. Baird of Ottawa, and 
a presentation of the interests of the Sunday 
School and Publishing Society by Secretary 
McMillen and Rey. C. W. Hiatt. Wednesday 
evening was also given up to the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, the speeches being made by 
Rev. W.G. Puddefoot, who, as usual, swept 
everything before him, Rev. H. T. Wiard and 
Mrs. Caswell of New York. The remarks of 
Mr. Wiard and Mrs. Caswell were made more 
vivid by the use of the stereopticon. 

Thursday morning, following the report on 
Ministerial Relief by Rev. G. W. Colman, and 
the passing of a good many resolutions on 
various matters which had been carefully 
considered in committee, was a paper by Rey. 
D. F. Fox, on The Church and the Young 
People, in which the dangers which beset the 
Christian Endeavor Societies of the country 
were carefully pointed out. Mr. Fox isa be- 
liever in these societies, but thinks that in 
many instances young people make the an- 
nual convention an end rather than definite 
Christian work, that they prefer their own 
meetings to attendance at church, and that 
their prayer meetings are in danger of becom- 
ing light and uninstructive. The society 
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found many defenders although the dangers 
which Mr. Fox had pointed out could not be 
denied. Thursday afternoon brought a paper 
on Interdenominational Fellowship by Rev. 
Theodore Clifton, a narrative of the state of 
religion as given in the reports from the four- 
teen local associations of the State by Rev. 
G. H. Burgess, and a paper in the interests of 
the Church Building Soeiety by Rev. G. H. 
Wilson of Paxton. The session closed with 
a communion service of much solemnity. 
Thursday evening was made a jubilee rally 
for the A.M. A. With Dr. Roy in charge it 
need not be said that every moment was fall 
of interest. Men and women from the South 
were present, both to illustrate the work of 
the association in their own persons, and by 
their words appeal for its support. 

Farewell words from the pastor with whose 
church we had met brought to a close the 
exercises of a gathering which on the whole 
was profitable, and which was attended 
by larger numbers than usual. Both at this 
meeting, a8 at some previous meetings, we 
suffered a good deal from the withdrawal 
during the sessions of the corporate members 
of the State Home Missionary Society to at- 
tend to business which ought to be attended 
to when the regular meetings are not going 
on. No man cares to prepare a paper to be 
read before the association and then have the 
leading men of the State fail to give him a 
hearing because unfortunate arrangements 
compel them to be elsewhere during the half- 
hour assigned to the consideration of his 
topic. Better fewer sessions when all are 
present than those we now have with so 
many absent from them. Superb weather 
and the abounding hospitality of the people 
of Aurora left nothing that the most exacting 
could have wished. FRANKLIN, 


FROM THE HAWKEYE STATE. 

The revival epirit seems to have stirred our 
churches more this season than for several 
years. Ina good many towns there has been 
a general revival, and hundreds have pro- 
fessed faith in Christ. Evangelists have done 
good work; neighboring pastors have ren- 
dered valuable assistance; earnest workers 
on the field have been important factors. 
Under the leadership of evangelists general 
revivals bave taken place in Cedar Falls, 
Waterloo, Marion and Dubuque. All the 
churches in these places have received large 
additions to membership. Many of the 
smaller churches have added from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent, to their membership 
during the winter, and a few have more than 
doubled their membership. The little church 
at Fayette had a precarious existence for a 
In 1895 it reported a membership of 
only twenty-five. Rev. J. E. Snowden proved 
to be just the man for the place. The church 
building has been enlarged, but it is too small 
to accommodate the congregations, including 
the 110 converts received at one time. Salem 
has had a similar experience. A few months 
ago it had a membership of about eighty. 
Under the leadership of Rev. J. P. Dyas more 
than 150 have been added to the church. 
Many other small churches have been gra- 
ciously quickened. The results cf these re- 
vivals are not to be measured by the length- 
ened church rolls alone. Increased activity 
is apparent in many lines. Though the State 
suffers from the hard times it raised its por- 
tion of the American Board debt, and the 
home missionary debt of about $1,500 at the 
close of the year was entirely raised in three 
days after a final appeal. 

The Endeavor Societies are becoming active 
in several lines of sociological work. They 
are waging war against the slot-machines, the 
cigarette and like evils. They have been 


time. 


active in working for the separation of youth- 
ful and hardened criminals in our prisons, and 
at Christmas sent each inmate of our peni- 
tentiaries a small remembrance which was 
higbly appreciated. They also sent an Easter 
letter to each convict. 
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The legislature did not accomplish much in 
the line of reforms. Many are thankful, how- 
ever, that it did not do worse. The bil! to 
legalize the manufacture of liquors within 
the State failed by a few votes. The age of 
consent was raised from thirteen to fifteen 
and the good people of the State will continue 
their tight in this line until the age is made 
eighteen. The act to prohibit the sale of 
cigarettes was ridiculed by many leading pa- 
pers, but it passed notwithstanding. 

The fiftieth anniversary of good Dr. Salter’s 
pastorate at Burlington was an event full of 
an interest not limited to the Congregational! 
fellowship. For fifty-three years Dr. Salter 
has been identified with every interest that 
has contributed to the moral welfare of the 
State, and all are glad todo him honor. His 
host of friends hope and pray that he may 
long be spared. This anniversary and others 
soon to follow remind us that lowa is begin- 
ning to take on age, at least what we call age 
west of the Father of Waters. The semi-cen- 
tennial of Iowa’s admission into the Union 
will soon be celebrated. Preparations for the 
event are pow under way, and it is conceded 
on all sides that Burlington is the place for 
the celebration, since it was the seat of goy- 
ernment even while Iowa was a part of Wis. 
consin Territory. The Territory of Iowa was 
organized in 1838 and Burlington continued 
to be the capital for three years. The legisla- 
ture met at Old Z:on Church, the first brick 
church edifice erected in the State. The pop- 
ulation of the territory at that time was less 
than 50,000. Iowa had a stormy time in or- 
ganizing the State government. The pro- 
posed constitution was rejected twice, largely 
because the people did not like the boundaries 
fixed by Congress. The work was finally ac- 
complished with wonderful dispatch. The 
legislature passed an act in January, 154), 
providivg for an election in April to select 
delegates toa constitutional convention. That 
body met May 4, and the constitution ten 
drawn up was adopted by the people Aug. } 
following. The vote indicates the small pop- 
ulation, for at apn election so full of excite- 
ment only about 18,000 votes could be policed. 
This quick legislative work was done without 
the aid of railroads or telegraph lines. 

W. W. G. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 
Andover. 


President Smyth preachedin the seminary church 
last Sunday.——The students enjoyed a full holiday 
on May 20, Andover’s 250th anniversary. Prot 
Churehill presided at the anniversary divner.— 
B.G. Mattson of the Middle Class has joined the 
European party.——Dr. Mackenzie’s lectures were 
omitted last week.—This summer R. W. Dunbar 
will preach at Grand Lake Stream, Me.; W. T. 
Battley at Isle au Haut, Me.; N. H. Dutcher at Sud- 
bury, Vt.; B. F. Gustin at South Merrimac, N. H.: 
F. W. Hodgdon at Newcastle, N. H.; H. H. Loud at 
Woburn, Mass.; F. N.Saltmarsh at North London- 
derry, N. H.; and E. H. Roper at East Walpole, 
Mass. The seminary tennis tournament is now 
in progress. 





Hartford. 


At the faculty conference last week Professors 
Gillett, Mitchell and Jacobus discussed The Rela- 
tion of the Minister to Money.——The program of 
the 62d anniversary has just been issued. Tuesday 
afternoon, June 2, there will be oral examinations 
in ecclesiastical dogmatics for Middlers and in the 
life of Christ and apostolic history for Juniors. 
In the evening Dr. W. A. Richards of Plainfield, 
N. J., will give an address on The City and Its 
Chureb. Wednesday morning there will be oral ex- 
awminations for Seniors in pastoral theology, for 
Middlers in exegesis of Ephesians and for the 
Juniors in Biblical dogmatics. At 12.30 will be the 
anniversary dinner, followed by the annual meet- 
ing of the Alumni Association. Subject for discus- 
sion, The Relation of the Theological Seminaries 
to the Churches, to be opened by Pres. C. D. Hart- 
ranft, Rev. F. S. Hatch and Rev. Asher Anderson, 
D.D. Wednesday evening the graduating exercises 
will be held in the chapel. 
ley, Merrill and Miss Wild will speak, and President 
Hartranft will address the Graduating Class. The 
ann al meetings of the Board of Trustees and the 
Pastoral Union will be Thursday morning. 











Messrs. Dunning, Ke!- 
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Yale. 


During the year just closed the members of the 
student Volunteer Band have given 33 addresses 
yefore the churches of the State. In all 50 ad- 
dresses bave been given. In many cases confer- 
ences have been held with missionary committees. 
the band has raised about $200 for mission work. 
The study classes next year will be taught by J. P. 
Deane of next year’s Middle Class.——Professor 
Day is making a large and interesting collection of 
bibles in all languages for the Library of Foreign 
Missions. —— The Fogg Scholarships have been 
awarded to the following Juniors: H. H. Bayen- 
derian, Charles Boppell, F, C. Bliss, C. B. B. Bowser, 
J.P. Deane, W. C. Ferris, A. E. Fraser, J. K. Moore, 
[. E. Pinney and H. J. Wyckoff.——Additional home 
missionary appointments are: 8. F. Blomfield to 
Michigan, S. R. Meyers to New York and L. W. 
Wiltberger to Vermont.——W. H. Short will be 
connected with the State Law and Order League. 
—¥. C. Merrill of the next year Senior Class will 
supply regularly at Easton.—H. W. Johnson will 
supply at Bethany during the summer.—Of the 
Graduating Class L. P. Armstrong will preach at 
Oxford, T. N. Baker accepts the pastorate of Dix- 
well Avenue Church (colored), G. A. Bushee will 
settle at Roxbury, Ct., C. W. Collier at East Hamp- 
ton, John Deans at Dayville, P. H. Efler assistant at 
Phillips Church, Boston, J. H. Grant at Meriden 
ind W. M. Weeks at Easton.——Messrs. Morgan 
Daniel, James Davies, J. E. Thomas and James Wil- 
liams return for pastoral work to Wales.—Arthur 
(;, Beach of Marietta College goes to Germany on 
the Dwight Fellowship. Nathan Powell will also 
study in Germany. 

Professor Stevens, who has succeeded Professor 
Harris, brought into his work his thorough ac- 
quaintance with the theology of the New Testa- 
ment. His masterly work as an exegete has enabled 
him to set forth clearly the Biblical foundations of 
systematic theology. His historical presentation 
of theological thought has been clear and orderly, 
while he is in spirit broad and generous and well 
represents the modern point of view in theology. 
He combines with this a certain natural conserva- 
tism and an admirably well-balanced judgment. 

Chicago. 

Nine prizes of $50 each are offered to candidates 
in Hebrew for admission to the Junior Class, and 
an additional prize of $50 goes to the candidate 
passing the best test. The entrance examination 
occurs Sept. 9. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mass.—The Hampshire Conference met in Flor- 
ence last week. The sessions were well attended and 
full of interest. Topics were, in part: The Influ- 
ence of Literature on Life, Public School Methods 
in Sunday School, The French College at Spring- 
field, The sermon was by Rev, E.C. Camp. 

\. H.—Grafton County Conference met in Han- 
over Center, May 19,20. The topics were: The En- 
ergizing Power of the Gospel, The Church and 
School, The Church of Today, The Church and 
Young Men, Church Union, Mutual Relations Be- 
tween the Church and C.E. Society, That Prayer 
Meeting. 


Ct.—The Hartford Conference held a recent meet- 
ing at Poquonock. The topics were, The Prayer 
Meeting and Incorporation of Churches. Addresses 
were also made by the field secretaries of the vari- 
ous missionary societies. 

The Hartford East Conference held its annual 
neeting in Manchester. The pastor and three dele- 
gates were present from each of the 12 churches. 
Topics were, Some Hopeful Signs in Our Church 
Music Among Musicians, Ministers and the General 
Public, and The Layman’s Part in the Advancement 
of the Kingdom. Missionary addresses were also 
given. The meeting was unusually successful. 

Minn.—Anoka Conference, comprising one-fourth 
ofthe Congregational churches of the State, held an 
interesting session, May 19-21, with Olivet Church, 
St. Paul. Reports were received from 48 of the 52 
churches, most of which were extremely encourag- 
ing. Three new churches have been formed during 
the year and three edifices secured. Most of the 
churches, including all in Minneapolis and all but 
one in St. Paul, are provided with pastors. In 
many of them special seasons of religious interest 
lave been enjoyed. Seven new pastors of Minne- 
4polis churches reported. Rev. W. B. Millard gave 
the annual address upon The Ministration of the 
Holy Spirit. Topics discussed were: Evangelistic 
Services and Methods in Ordinary Church Work, 
the consensus of opinion being that special evan- 
gelistic services, the observance of Passion Week, 
the Week of Prayer and other seasons are needed, 
but that the old-fashioned revival is giving place to 
other ways of reaching men; The Church in the 
World, a3 a Teacher, a Social Factor, for Righteous- 
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ness; Recent Discussion Concerning the Person of 
Christ, Loyalty to the Six Societies, The Develop- 
ment of Our Weaker Churches, The Inductive 
Method of Bible Study, The Scandinavian Work’ 
The Minnesota Frontier, Foreign Missions. Much 
interest and a spirited discussion with divergence 
of views followed the paper oa The Person of 
Christ. A minute was adopted expressing regret 
that a Baptist Council in the city had reordained a 
young man who left our denomination on account 
of a change of views with respect to the subject 
and mode of baptism. 


Winona Conference met at Winona, May 19, 20. 
Topics were: The Church in Its Relations to Indus- 
try, to Municipal Affairs, to Our Benevolent Socie- 
ties and to Spiritual Life; and Home and Foreign 
Missions. Dr. Graham Taylor of Chicago gave an 
address. In all the discussions the feeling was 
manifest that the church needs to bestir itself to 
meet changing conditions and come into closer 
touch with the people. Reports from the churches 
were for the most part encouraging. 

N. D.—Fargo Conference held a helpful and en- 
couraging meeting at Portland, May 12-14. The 
papers and sermon were strong and stirring. An 
earnest appeal for Fargo College received a warm 
response, and resolutions were adopted pledging 
hearty support in efforts to secure the conditional 
gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons. 


CoL.— The Denver Association met with the 
Boulevard Church May 6-8. The visitors took great 
interest in the new $22,000 parish house with its 
complete equipment for institutional work. The 
sermon was by Dr. J. H. Ecob, and thoughtful 
papers were read on The Cuurch the Model Business 
Institution, Social Settlements, Institutional Work, 
etc. Addresses on The Future of Our State as In- 
fluenced by Christian Education and by the Sunday 
School closed this eminently practical session. 


CAL.—The Sacramento Valley Association, May 
5, 6, held a successftl meeting in Rocklin, 10 of the 
17 churches being represented. Reports of work 
were encouraging. A feature of special interest 
was the evening given to the women’s missionary 
societies. 

The San Joaquin Valley Association met at Por- 
tersville, May 5, 6. Interesting discussions were 
held on Religion in the Home, in Business, in Pub- 
lic Life and in the Church, The claims of missions, 
both home and foreign, were presented, special at- 
tention being given to China and the work of the 
W.H. M.S. 


CLUBS. 

MAss.—The Boston Club met in the new Tremont 
Temple for the first time Jast Monday night, and ob- 
served ladies’ night according to the annual cus- 
tom. The receiving party occupied Lorimer Hall 
and included President and Mrs. A. H. Wellman 
and others. The collation was served in Gilbert 
Hall. The occasion was marked by entire informal- 
ity. Prof. George Adam Smith gave an unusually 
interesting address and a delightful musical pro- 
gram was rendered by the Germania band and sev- 
eral soloists. Hereafter the club will meet regu- 
larly in these new quarters. 

N.H.—The Ascutney Club met May 25 in West 
Lebanon. On the topic, Thoughts from the Club 
for the Club, five-minute speeches were made by the 
officers and chairmen, The address was by Hon. 
Adna Brown, on Personal Recollections of a Trip 
through Palestine. 

The Central Club held its sixth annual meeting 
with the First Church, Concord, May 20, with a 
full attendance. The old board of officers was 
elected for the ensuing year. Rev. 8. E. Herrick, 
D.D., of Boston gave an able, instructive and help- 
ful address on Some Recent Theories Concerning 
Christ’s Teachings in Their Bearing upon the So- 
cial Life of the World. The membership is now 
248. 

N. ¥.—The Club of New York and vicinity, at its 
last meeting, held a Tennyson night. Hamilton W. 
Mabie gave a pleasant talk on the author as a poet 
and religious teacher. Songs and poems of Tenny- 
son were also rendered. The attendance at this 
last meeting of the year was full. 

Pa.—The club of Pittsburg and vicinity held its 
last meeting of the season May 19. The speaker 
was Mr. J. A. Emery, who held the interest of the 
club in Reminiscences of Cape Cod. The year’s 
work has been encouraging and the club is gradu- 
ally increasing in size. 

Micu.—The West Michigan Club met May 18. A 
lively discussion was provoked by a fine address by 
Rev. N.S. Bradley on The Necessity of a Restatement 
of Christian Doctrine. After supper toasts were 
responded to by Mrs. I. P. Rowland on The Club 
Woman, Rev. A. M. Brodie on The Club Man, Rey. 
I. P. Powell on The New Wine, Rev. Thomas Barr, 
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The Old Is Better. A lecture by Rey. D. F. Bradley 
on The Political Situation in Africa closed the pro- 
gram. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston. 

BRIGHTON.—The reception in honor of the fifth 
anniversary of Dr. A. A. Berle’s pastorate was an 
occasion of many pleasant features. A purse of 
$175 was given the pastor and $75 to his wife from 
the men and women of the church, respectively. 
Several speakers did honor to the occasion. 

Massachusetts. 

CHELSEA.—Central. The stir which has recently 
occurred by reason of the call of the pastor, Rev. 
C. E. Jefferson, to the far West has meant vastly 
more to his church and city than the neighborhood 
could have anticipated at first. The esteem of its 
citizens for the righteous civic reforms he has led 
during his pastorate, the respect of brother minis- 
ters, the affection of his flock and the love of the 
whole community have all been intensely empha- 
sized during this period of uncertainty. A consid- 
eration of the success of the pastor’s service here 
leaves no room for surprise at such a flood of pro- 
test against his departure, and now there is great 
rejoicing. 

MILFORD.— First. This church is in a flourishing 
condition. Thirteen persons have been received 
since Jan.1. The present membership is 287. The 
benevolences last year were $1,610. In addition to 
the usual contributions since Jan, 1, the church 
gave $125 to Armenian relief. The pastor, Rev 
Webster Woodbury, gives addresses Sunday even- 
ings, illustrated with the stereopticon. The several 
organizations of the church are doing good work. 


BRIDGEWATER, — Central Square. The church 
tendered to Rev. and Mrs. E. 8. Porter a reception, 
May 15, upon the completion of seven years of pas- 
toral service. During this time there bas been 
quiet but constant growth in all departments, $14, 
000 have been raised for current expenses and im- 
provements, and the average contributions for be- 
nevolence have ‘been nearly doubled, aggregating 
$4,051. There have been 87 additions to the mem 
bership, 49 on confession, a net increase of 14 per 
cent. The present membership is 259. 

SOUTHBRIDGE.—The women of the society have 
renovated the parsonage thoroughly, painting, pa- 
pering and calcimining the rooms. 

WorRCESTER.—VFirst Swedish has purchased the 
Salem Street property for $40,000, and is to be con- 
gratulated on securing so tine a house, well situ- 
ated and equipped. Piedmont meeting house 
will be closed during the pastor’s vacation and 
undergo extensive repairs. The church accepts the 
invitation of Pilgrim Church for worsbip during 
that time.——/V/ilgrim. The women held their an 
nual “baby reception’’ last week. About 100 ot 
the little ones were present. This has proved a 
most happy and profitable feature of the church. 
Plymouth. May 17 Dr. McCullagh commemo- 
rated the 25th anniversary of his ordination by a 
sermon reviewing his work and its lessons. He 
was called to this pastorate in 1890, Although but 
six years in the city, he is, with one exception, the 
senior pastor. The church under his pastorate has 
added 225 names to its roll, contributed $61,656 for 
home expenses and $175,626 for missions at home 
and abroad. The following Tuesday evening a re- 
ception was tendered by the church. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD.— Park has voted to extend a 
call to Rev. A. E. Fitch of Utica, N. Y., to become 
the pastor of the church. Mr. Fitch is one of six 
candidates who have recently supplied the pulpit. 
He is a young man and a member of the class of ’(% 
of Auburn Theological Seminary. 








Maine. 

MApIsoN.—Mr. F. A. Fuller of the Graduating 
Class of Bangor Seminary assumes charge of this 
church. During the four years’ service of Rev. J. 
H. Matthews the church has become self-support- 
ing, has bad an accession to its membership of 
about 30 persons and has built a new edifice cost- 
ing $12,000. 

BIDDEFORD.—Second. The top of the spire was 
recently struck during a thunderstorm, in the 
same manner as last year. The repairs to the vane, 
necessitated by the former stroke, had not been 
undertaken, and the damages of this second occa- 
sion were not very serious. 

New Hampshire. 

BARNSTEAD PAKADE.—The first church edifice 
built here in 1760 was of logs. The location is now 
marked by a few scattered stones. The first framed 
structure in the town was erected in 1796. It is 
proposed the present season to commemorate its 
100th anniversary by appropriate services. To this 
end members of the society are perfecting arrarge- 
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ments, and will send letters of invitation to the 
descendants of all the old families dwelling there 
during the early history of the church. The event 
will probably occur in June, and promises to be 
an occasion of great interest. It is a fact worthy 
to be chronicled that two pastors conducted its 
services for 84 years, Rev. Enos George 54, and Rev. 
W. O. Carr 30. 

MEREDITH.—ASa direct outgrowth of the past four 
months of union work by the three denominations 
Evangelist Ralph Gillam spent the first two weeks 
of May here. His methods were beyond criticism 
and his work was strong. He gained a marked in- 
fluence among the business and working men. All 
business was suspended one afternoon, The com- 
munity attests to the fact of never having been so 
moved before. A good number of persons decided 
to start in the Christian life. 

MARLBORO.—The Finlanders at the ‘“ Quarry,” 
few of whom can speak English, have recently or- 
ganized a total abstinence society and expect to 
have a Lutheran missionary about once a month. 
Rev. J. S. Colby, who has withdrawn his resigna- 
tion of the pastorate, to the joy of his people, will 
do such service as he can for them at other times. 
As a class they are industrious and worthy. 


























LANCASTER.—The church has met with a great 
loss in the recent death of Charles E. Allen who for 
nearly 30 years was chorister and leader of the sing- 
ing in the Sunday schooland prayer meetings. He 
was a valuable assistant of the pastor, never refus- 
ing the he)p desired if able to render it. 

ConcorkD.—South. A large audience was present 
at the farewell services in the old chapel previous 
to its demolition to give place to the new one to be 
built the present season. 

HILLSBORO CENTER.—The King’s Daughters, “ in 
a financial experience meeting,” lately told how 
they have raised $50, to be expended in needed im- 
provements on the parsonage. 
















Connecticut. 

NEW HAVEN.—The Connecticut Association of 
Working Girls’ Clubs held its sixth annual meet- 
ing, May 20, at Center Church Chapel. An evening 
meeting at Lenox Hall was attended by a large 
audience of working girls.——The C. E. union of 
the city and vicinity held a large meeting at West- 
ville, May 21. A stirring address on Soul Winning 
was given by H. B. Gibbud of the Rescue Mission 
of Syracuse, N. Y. Plymouth. The pastor, Dr. 
W. W. McLane, is giving an extended series of lec- 
tures on The Bible in the Creeds of the Church. 




















BRIDGEPORT.—The llth annual meeting of the 
Women’s H. M. U. was held with the First 
Church, May 20. Among the speakers were Pres, 
5S. B. L. Penrose of Whitman College, Mrs. C. H. 
Taintor, Miss M. D. Moffatt and Rev. G. H. Gutter- 


son, 










MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

SALAMANCA.—The church held its annual meet- 
ing May 5. The membership has increased during 
the year by 16 and all bills are paid, Rev. M. L. 
Dalton begins his sixth year as pastor with better 
prespect than ever. 

New Jersey. 












GLEN RiIpGE.—This growing church now pub- 
lishes a monthly of unusual excellence. It is an 
eight-page paper called 7he Polished Arrow and is 
devoted to the unification and strengthening of the 
many activities of the church. It is sold by sub- 
scription and is also systematically given away. 
The new Lend-a-Hand Club of boys for ‘‘ the devel- 
opment of Christian manhood” continties to do 
well, and there has now been added to the several 
young people’s and children’s societies a ‘‘ Cradle 
Roll” for children under seven. The mission band, 
with which it is connected, has been active in 
working for the needy in this country and for a 
little girl in a kindergarten in Cwsarea, Turkey. 
The senior circle of King’s Daughters has done 
much among the poor in Bloomfield, and has united 
with other circles in that place in establishing a 
kindergarten, The standing committee has re- 
cently issued a handsome church manual, 

PARK RipGe.—The pastor, Rev. Charles Helli- 
well, has just completed his seventh year of serv- 
ice, and celebrated the event by a special anniver- 
sary sermon, giving both retrospect and prospect. 
The church is growing in numbers, having increased 
25 per cent. within a year, and also in the confidence 
of the community, as is shown by the increased at- 
tendance at the services and the larger number of 
calls fort pastoral service. A double quartet of 
trained singers has been formed, much to the help 
of the evening service. The King’s Daughters re- 
cently gave a successful cantata, and the Sunday 
school boys’ Flute and Drum Corps, of which the 
pastor is flute instructor, continues to do well. 
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Minnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Bethany gave a reception to its 
new pastor, Rev. J. W. Heyward. He finds the peo- 
ple responsive and is building up a good congreya- 
tion.—Vorest Heights, organized 18 months ago, 
has a property worth $4,000, with no debt excep: 
$500 to the C. C. B.S. Since the coming, Apri! 1, of 
the present pastor, Rev. R. A. Hadden, 14 members 
have been received, seven upon confession. A 
promising Boys’ Brigade is a prominent feature, 
A reception was recently tendered the pastor, 


THE SOUTH. 
Florida. 


The church at Panasoffkee, sadly in need of a 
house of worship, is about to build.—Rev. E. P. 
Herrick of the Tampa church has from time to time 
preached a brief sermon in Spanish before the reg- 
ular sermon Sunday evening. ——On May 19, the first 
anniversary of the death of Marti, 180 Cubans were 
addressed by Mr. Herrick in the Cuban chapel in 
Ibor City. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


ZANESVILLE.—Some who attended the council to 
dismiss Rev. D. I. Jones believed they were attend- 
ing the funeral of the church, but since the coming 
of Rev. C. H. Hanks, two and one-half years ago, 
there has been a steady and substantial growth. 
Over 100 members have been added and the congre 
gations have steadily increased, a troublesome debt 
has been almost removed and the pastor and people 
are heartily united, 

AKRON.—First. Rev. T. E. Monroe has just com- 
pleted his 23d year, the longest pastorate of any 
minister now serving in the State. There have been 
in the last year 55 additions, 44 on confession, with 
no outside help.—Arlington Street reports the 
whole community interested in the preaching of 
the gospel by Rev. E. T. McMahon, the pastor. 

TWINSBURGH.—One year ago Rey. W. A. Swengel 
was called for one year. The work has been 80 sat- 
isfactory that he has been engaged permanently. 
Within the year there have been about a dozen ac- 
cessions. A new roof tower clock and other im- 
provements have been added to the house. 


Sr. PauL.—Olivet has made substantial progress 
during the year, having reduced its debt, erected ap 
addition to its building for social purposes, and re. 
ceived a large number of additions upon confession, 
the result of a revival. Several members of down- 
town churches also have united, so that it has eon" 
siderable strength.—/acific has received the 
promise of substantial aid from the C.C. B.S., and 
hopes to unite with the Presbyterian church on a 
Congregational basis. 

BROWNTON AND STEWART.—This field has met a}| 
financial obligations during the year, reduced the 
amount of aid asked for from the H. M.S. and re. 
ports additions to membership. 

STEWARTVILLE.—Progiess has been made but 
some financial obligations are pressing, with other 
discouragements which are met in a hopeful spirit. 

The church in Hutchinson has called a pastor who 
will move into the new parsonage which has just 
been secured. 

North Dakota. 

CrarRy.—Rev. U. G. Rich, assisted by Rev. E. H. 
Stickney, organized a church of nine members, 
May 10. The work is hopeful. It is expected that 
a meeting house will be erected this season. 

FarRGO —Evangelist C. N. Hunt of Minneapolis 
is holding special meetings in the armory, sup- 
ported by the united efforts of the city pastors. 
Much interest is manifested. 

Rev. Isaac B. Tracy, just beginning work at 
Grand Forks, finds the church in good condition, 
Eleven persons were recently received to member- 
ship.—sSpecial meetings are being held at Wil- 
liston, Evangelist W. H. Gimblett assisting tbe 
pastor, Rev. George Extence. Deep interest is man- 

ifest. 


Indiana. 


ELKHART.—Rev. F. E. Knopf has closed his sev- 
enth year here and has accepted its hearty invita- 
tion to remain. At the meeting good reports came 
in from all departments. All debts are paid and 
money remains in the treasury. The basement of 
the church edifice, it was decided, should be fin- 
ished off at a cost of $600. A part has been already 
pledged. Ic will be used for Sunday school and 
social rooms. Fifteen persons have been added to 
the church on confession and one by letter the past 
year. 

ONTARIO.—The pastor, Rev. J. R. Preston, has re- 
cently had the assistance of Evangelist G. H. Jack- 
son in a series of meetings, which, notwithstanding 
the springtime work of the farmers, were well at- 
tended and resulted in much good to the church. 
A number of persons gave themselves to Christ, of 
whom five united at the May communion. Mr. 
Jackson is now assisting Mr. Preston in protracted 
meetings with the new church in Shipshewana. 


TERRE HAUTE.—First. At the midweek meeting, 
May 13, Dr. J. H. Crum’s resignation was accepted 
by a small majority, although there was much op- 
position to his going. Resolutions of respect and 
commendation were unanimously adopted. Dr. 
Crum feels that the old church edifice should be 
replaced by a modern building, and that another 
pastor may be able to do more aggressive work in 
this direction. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—P/ymouth. The unveiling of a 
portrait of the late Rev. O.C. McCulloch occurred 
May 21, Prof. W. A. Bell made the presentation 
speech and Miss Ruth McCulloch removed the 
draperies. The pastor, Rev. F, E. Dewhurst, ac- 
cepted the gift in the name of the church. Mr. T. 
C. Steele, the artist, whose present effort is consid- 
ered a marked success, was a special friend of the 
deceased charity leader. 

ALEXANDRIA.—Rev. T. C. Smith, who accepts the 
eall of this new church, has been one of the in- 
structors in the Bible School of Butler College, 
an institution which bas recently passed from the 
control of the Disciple denomination and become 
an integral part of the new Indianapolis University. 
Mr. Smith was formerly a missionary in Jamaica 
and is a young man of much ability and earnest- 
nesé. 


Colorado. 

CRIPPLE CREEK .—Later accounts of the fire show 
that in addition to the loss of the house of worshi) 
the parsonage, largely built by the pastor, was de- 
stroyed. The loss was large, exclusive of inaurance. 
The meeting house will be rebuilt at once on the old 
site. 

HIGHLAND LAKE.—A new house of worship wil! 
be erected this summer, the result of a trip east by 
the enterprising pastor, Rev. Mary G. Bumstead 
and of the generous response of the people on her 
return. 

Oklahoma. 

Morrison.—The new edifice was dedicated May 
17, Supt. J.H. Parker preaching thesermon. Evan- 
gelist L. J. Parker has assisted the pastor, Rey. 
C. J. Rives, in special meetings for a week. 

OKLAHOMA CITY.—A reception was given, May (, 
to Rev. Joe! Harper, the incoming pastor, and his 
wife, and to Rev. O.C. Burhans and wife, who are 
just leaving the field. 

Rev. R.B. Foster will leave Perkins Aug. 1 to take 
charge of the training school at Kingfisher. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

SAN Di1EGO.—First. This charch, since its organ- 
ization 10 years ago, has worshiped in temporary 
quarters. Although growing in numbers and spit 
itual strength, the financial problem involved iné 
permanent building has seemed beyond solution. 
At the annual meeting in February it was unabi- 
mously voted that the work of securing a lot and 
church edifice be undertaken at once, and at a pub: 
lic meeting held May 10, under the inspiring leader 
ship of the pastor, Dr. S.A. Norton, subscriptions 
amounting to $16,800 were made amid great enthusl- 
asm. Of this total $8,000 were pledged in sevet 
amounts. All gave generously, even to the pollt 
of sacrifice. 

PAsoO ROBLES.—By unanimous action, after 10 
vestigation through a committee, the San Berna! 
dino Association of Congregational Churches ani 
Ministers adopted a report of the credential con 
mittee, which closes as follows: “In view of @!! 
this evidence and the fact that Mr. King, thougl 
cited, refuses to answer charges, we recommen 
that Earl Russell King be expelled from the Sa! 
Bernardino District Association. And we further 
recommend that the churches and general publi¢ 
be warned against this man as dangerous and UP 
worthy.” This action has been communicated | 


Wisconsin. 


BUTTERNUT.—The dedication of the new edifice 
occurred May 10. Rev. T.G.Grassie preached the 
sermon and Rev. H.C. Todd offered the prayer. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


Kansas City.—First. The 10th annual meeting 
of the Ladies’ Union was held April 17. This is 
made a gala occasion eaeh year, the whole congre- 
gation being invited. Reports showed that $2,827 
had been expended during the year in various lines 
of home and foreign missions. The young women 
gave $100 for missions and carried on a kitchen 
garden. 
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us under the official signature of the registrar of 
the association, 
Washington. 

CLAYTON.—A house of worship was dedicated 
May 10, Rev. Messrs. T. W. Walters and E. J. Singer, 
with the pastor, Rev. Frank McConaughy, conduct- 
ing the exercises. 

The Sunday evening sermons of Rev. F. kK. Cher- 
ington, pastor of Westminster Church, Spokane, 
on The Home are drawing large congregations and 
attracting special attention.—— Evangelist Hold- 
pridge has conducted a series of meetings at Pull- 
man, Rev. R. W. Farquhar is pastor. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BATES, Chas. S., Farmington, N.H., to Hanson, Mass. 
Accep 8. 
BURGESS, Gideon A., Btn tol Wineehege Coieee, 


Minn., to Washington t. Ch., Toledo, O. Accepts 
CHEESMAN, T. W. al recently of South Dakota, to 


seward, Neb. Accepts 
DAVIS, A. A., accepts call to Lakeland, Minn., for six 
months 


DE TLING, Wm. C., Chelsea, Mass., to Centerville, 
Harnstable. Accepts. 

ELY, Edward L. , Saratoga and ess Hill Chs., Omaha, 
Neb., accepts call to Rockford, Io. 

EVeRS, Sain’! J., Yale Divinity Sch., to supply at 
Glenbrook C hapel, New Haven, Ct. Accepts. 

FITCH, Albert E., Utica, N. Y., to York’ St. Ch., W. 
springfield, Mass. 
FLINT, Wm. H., to permanent pastorate at Metamora, 
Mic &. a aoe he has been suppiying for two years. 
Ace 

G {SSON. ‘Andrew, Bangor Sem., to Loudon, N. G. 

GRAY, Wm. J. , Open Door Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Kverett, Wh. 

HARP, Cyrus D., Providence, R.I., declines call to 
Lakeville, Mass. 

HULDEN, Freu. A., Glastonbury, Ct., declines call to 
Willington, 

ISAACS, Wm. J., accepts =S - remain another year 
at Melville and Buchanan 

LANPHEAR, Nath’! D., Di decheok, Mich., to Grand- 
ville and Fisher. Accepts. 

LEWIS, Sam'l, Lewis, N. Y., to First Ch., Coaldale, Pa. 

LYON, Elwood P., Bangor Sem. ., to Westford, Vt. 

PRIOR, Arthur E. » New Baltimore, Mich., to Hopkins 
and Hilliards. Accepts 

RATCLIFFE, Chas. A., Mattapoisett, Mass., to Trinity 
Ch., N. Attleboro, Accepts. 

REITER, David H., to remain at Vicksburg, Mich., 
‘nother year. Acce epts. 

RICH, Prof. Chas. S., Bowdoin College, accepts call to 
Stockbridge, Mass. 

SILER, W. J., to Minneha, Okl. Accepts. 

Swit, J. A., to Berlin and Avoca, Neb. Accepts. 

SMITH, Thos, an (Disciple), Irvington, Ind., to Alex- 
on Ate 

STEVENS, va D., Seymour, Mo.,to Noble. Accepts. 

THOMSON, Jas., Hannibal, Mo., to Pres Ch., Moberly. 

Ww at TLE, Chas., Bangor sem. , to Second Ch., Ossipee, 

H. Acce pts. 
Wie OX, A. Y., to supply fora year at Newark Valley, 


WILCOX, Warren P., Allendale, Mich., to Alpine and 
Walker, Accepts. 


Ordiaations and Installations. 


HARRIS, Chas. E, J i. Moorhead, Minn., May 2). 
sermon, Rev. J. F. Dudley, D. WD: other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. O. M. Smith, L B. Tracy, Francis Wrigley, 
G. K. Soper, J. D. Whitelaw, H. P. Fisher. 

HOLWAY, Theo. T., Chicago Sem., o. p. Maplewood 
Ch., St. Louis, Mo., May 14. Sermon, Rev. J. W. 
Sutherland; other parts, Rev. Messrs. KR M. Sargent, 
Michael Burnham, D. v., and John Holway, father of 
the candidate. 

HYDK, Albert M., i. Greenville, Mich., May 22. Ser- 
mon, Rev. D. F. Bradley; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Win. Knight, EK. B. Fairtield, C. F. swift, Prof. A. H. 
Currier, D. D. 

MUNRO, G. A., o. Milford, Neb., ay 12. 

NOBLE, Edwin L., 0. Central Ch. ., Che Isea, Mass., May 
is, Parts by Rev. Messrs. C. E. Jefferson, C. R. 
trown and Smith Baker, D. D. 

OLSEN, A, W.,o. Warren, Pa., Way 14. Parts by Rev. 
Messrs. E. C. Hall, C. J. Luodquist, J. A. Dahlgren. 

Resignations. 

DAVI ES, Sam’! I., Le Raysville, Pa., to take effect early 
in July. 

FLEMING, Sam’l J., Elmwood < h., Providence, R. I. 

LINDSAY, Geo., Aberdeen, Wr 

MARTIN, ‘Moses M., Allegan, Mie h., to take effect July 

ifter a six years’ pastorate. 

a “LL, Everett A., Madison, Minn., to take effect 
une 1d. 

WILLIAMS, W. L., San Jacinto, Cal. 

YOUNG, Chas. 8. , Fryeburg, Me. 


Dismissions. 
NOON, Sam’1A., Taftville, Ct., May 23. 
Churches Organized. 


BRUCE, Wis., 4 May, 1l members. 
CLOVER, Wn., Okanogan Co., 17 May, W. E. Dawson, 


, 10 May, nine members. 
he elsh, 10 May, 32 members. 
LINCKL EN eis ss reorganized 13 May, 20 members. 


Miscellaneous. 


KEHRENDS, Dr. Adolphus J. F.,of Central Ch., Brook- 
yu, N. Y., expects to sail for Euroyze early in July, to 
remain until September. 

BOSTWICK, Elmer D., Petaluma, Cal.,is preaching 
Sunday mornings at C overt, Mich., where he is spend- 
ing an extended vacation in search of bealth. 

CRESSMAN, Abraham A., of Fairmont, Neb., is to give 
half his time next year to the State sec retaryship of 
Doane © ollege. 

DELVIN, Chas. 8., and wife, were weleomed to their 
new field in Hersey, Mich., bya reception attended 
by about 100 parishioners. 

DOUGLASS, Alex., having completed his term of serv- 
ice at Dehesa, Cal. +» Will be followed by Mr. A. 
Dodd of Pacific Sem., who will supply during the 

surnmer. 

HYDE, Henry, Somersworth, N. H., was slightly in- 
jured by being thrown from a carriage May 18. 

LARKIN, J. Wallace, has undertaken work on a large 
eire me hn in Paradox Valley, Montrose and San Miguel 

ount , Col, 

MATT HEWS, Joo. H., after an acting pastorate of four 
years at Madison, Me. , declines re-election. He also 
has preached at N. Anson Sunday afternoons. 

MOREY, Lewis W., Lowell, Mass., will supply for the 
' present at Antrim Center, N. H. 

PARKE R, Edwin P., of the South me ., Hartford, Ct., is 
in Europe to remain until Augus 

WARD, Geo. M., has entered ete his duties as presi- 
dent of Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla 

WARNER, Thos. H., recetved as a parting gift from his 
chureh in Clintos, Mich., a gold watch and chain, 
while Mis, Warner was remembered by church and 








5. S. with a silver ice pitcher. 
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WATSON. Wm. H., at the close of a mid-week service 
on the Parable of the Pounds, was Leotard sur- 
prised with a practical illustration of the topic by bis 
people at Red Lodge, Mon., who brought gifts amount- 
ing to #35. 

WRIGHT, Gavin H., of Andover Sem., will supply at 
Warren, Vt., during the summer. 

WRIGHT, H. C.. is to supply at People’s Ch., St. Paul, 
Minn., during the absence of the pastor in Europe. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Northfield will this year, as heretofore, be the 
Mecca of multitudes of Christian Pilgrims through 
the summer months. The World’s Student Con- 
ference from June 26 to July 5 follows hard upon 
the graduation exercises of Mount Hermon and 
Northfield Seminary, and the General Conference 
for Bible study is scheduled from July 30 to August 
16, while the Y. M. C. A. encampment, initiated 
last year, will be a feature of the entire summer, and 
a kindergarten is to be held simultaneously. The 
Young Women’s Conference will last from July 10 
to 20. The list of speakers at these various gather- 
ings includes besides such familiar favorites as 
Mr. Moody and Dr. Mackenzie, Robert E. Speer, 
Rey. R. A. Torrey, Rev. F. B. Meyer, Major Whittle, 
Prof. R. E. Taompson of Philadelphia, and Charles 
T. Studd of Cambridge University and perhaps 
Prebendary Webb-Peploe. 

Toronto, long distinguished for its Sunday ob. 
servance and sometimes called the City of Churches, 
was favored, May 3, by the enterprise of the Even- 
ing Telegram, with a canvass of church attend- 
ance. Ina population estimated at 200,000, 203 edi- 
fices with a seating capacity of 112,852 were visited, 
and the attendance on all services numbered 123,- 
991, an increase of five per cent. over that of Dec. 
22, 1888, when a similar canvass was made under 
rather less favorable conditions. In this army of 
worsbipers Methodists head the list with 32,770, 
Presbyterians and Anglicans follow with 22,749 and 
20,676, respectively, and Hebrews bring up the 
rear with 795, The attendance in Congregational 
churches was 5,980. 

The Y. M.C. A. of Bangor, Me., acknowledges an- 
other gift of $1,000 from Rev. and Mrs. G. W. Field, 
D.D. 


Although I am not a member of any church 
organization, I never want to live in any 
community in which there are not churches 
and church organizations. I never want to 
live in a community where the church bell 
does not break the stillness of the Sabbath 
morning and call the inhabitants of that local- 
ity to the worship of the Supreme Being. I 
never want to live in a community or see a 
country where the songs of the Master cannot 
be sung by his children as they may see fit 
to sing them upon the Sabbath and on other 
occasions —Senator Allen of Nebraska. 





HALF RATES TO ST. LOUIS AND RETURN.—On 
account of the Republican National Convention the 
B.& O.R. R. will sell tickets from all points in New 
England to St. Louis and return at half rates, good 
going June 12 to 15, and to return until June 
21. Route is via New York, Philadelphiaand Wash- 
ington. These rates are open to the public and an 
excellent opportunity is afforded to visit St. Louis 
during the great convention. For rates and fur- 
ther information address A. J. Simmons, N. E. A. 
211 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Merit in Medicine 
means the power to a ~ 

cure. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla possesses ac ual and unequaled cura- 
tive power and therefore it possesses merit. 
When you buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and take 
it according to directions, to purify your 
blood, or cure any of the many blood diseases, 
you are morally certain to receive benefit. 
The power to cure is there. You are not 
trying an experiment. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has cured so many thousands, that you have 
every reason to expect it will cure you. It 
will make your blood pure, rich and nourish- 
ing, and thus drive out the germs of disease, 


strengthen the nerves and build up the whole 
system. Remember 


Hood’ 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


Hood’s Pals easy in cea ‘cents. ” 








ESTABLISHED 1849 


MACULLAR PARKER 


COMPANY 


CLOTHING 


an OM 


L Aer AND Boys. 















No more round shoulders. Shoulder 
Brace and Suspender combined. 
Easily adjusted. Worn with 
comfort. Sizes for men, 
women, boys and girls. 
Sold by druggists, ap 
»liance stores, general @ 
stores,&c. By mai! $1 per pair($l. 50 silk) 
Mm Send chest measure around bedy under 










arms. Circatars free Address h : 
KNICKERBOCKER BRACE €0., EASTON, PENN,, ©. 5. A. 











CHURCH ORCANS 


Hook & Hastings Co. 


Boston, Mass. 





A NEEDED GLASS. 


This large Hall Mirror suggests an oppor- 
tunity for reflection. 

There is no single apartment in the house 
where a mirror is really so much needed as in 
the hall. Yet the only mirror in most halls is 
a mere hand-glass framed between the hooks 
of a hat stand. 

Do not forget that the effect of a large mirror 
is always to make the hall lock larger. This is 
important in view of the small dimensions of 


the average hall. Then, too, it is placed where you can have the constant use of it. 
Every person leaving the house has the benefit of it. 

This pattern, by the way, is a very unusual design, the entire mirror being pro- 
jected about three inches in front of the plane of the frame, and it is most dis- 


tinguisbed in appearance. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Old Age 


is usually another name for debility. 
Too much food, and improper food 
is eaten, overtaxing the impaired 
digestive organs; the kidneys do 
not properly carry off the effete pro- 

ts; the brain is sluggish. All 
hese troubles are overcome by the 





j 


--O0 


use of 
religh’s Tonic 
A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 
Digestion is improved; kidneys stim- 
ulated; brain brightened; new energy 
given. Absolutely harmless. 


Prescribed by over forty thousand physicians 










for ten y ular bottle, $1.00, 100 
doses. All drug »r by mail. Sample by 
mail, 25 cents -ntrated, prompt, power- 


ful. Descriptis mphlet, formula, testimo- 
nials, etc., mailed to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futon STREET, New York City. 
Formula on 
Every Bottle. 

















What 

Rudyard Kipling 
Thinks of the 
Pocket Kodak. 


“1 can only say that 1 am amazed at the 


excellence of the little Kodak’s work.”’ 


Booklet free, tells all about it, 


Pocket 

Kodak 
loaded for 
12 pictures, 
14x 2 in, 


$5.00. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Xs 


S " t TO ORDER 
Ul S $6, $8, $10. 
Correct styles, superior 
workmanship, for less 

an 

One-=Half 

Tailors Prices, 
Goods shipped C. O. D 
You can examine them 
at express office and if 


not satisfactory they 
are returned at our expense 


Write for samples. 


We refer by permission to Metropolitan 
National Bank, Cxicago, Il. 


Address ALL WOOL CL“THIERS, 
Dept 2 Chicago. 








Subscribers’ Wants. 


“The Family Record’ Do you keep one? 
Complete? Send 50 cents for book to help you do it. 
Family history important but sadly neglected, Agents 
wanted. Quick sales; good protits. Rowland B. Dodge, 
86 Locust Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Farmhouse to Rent. Wanted to rent my farm- 
house, furnished, or will assume care of incompetent 
person. Experience; locat‘on healthful; Berkshire 
Box 63 (Cherry Hill Fruit Farm), 


Hills; altitude high. 
West Cornwall, Ct. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


PILGRIM HALL, CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 
BOSTON, MAY 22, 

Mrs. S. B. Capron, whose name will always 
be associated in our minds with the Madura 
Mission, was the leader of the meeting. The 
Scripture lesson was taken from the epistles 
to the seven churches. The promises to him 
that overcometh indicate progression in spir- 
itual life. These promises range from posses- 
sion of eternal life to sharing the counsels, 
plans and victories of the triumphant Re- 
deemer on his throne. 

Mrs. Capron called attention to the objects 
of prayer that had been on the calendar for 
the week, including native women in Turkey, 
village schools in western Turkey and the 
girls’ boarding school in Adabazar. Letters 
were read from Mrs. Parsons of Bardezag, 
who spoke of the ‘‘ happy effects ’’ from ‘‘ the 
direful events’ in Turkey in the general sym- 
pathy for the sufferers. The Bardezag people 
had offered generous contributions of money 
and made up garments of cloth which they 
had woven for the needy ones in the villages 
Religious interest had been deepened and a 
second weekly prayer meeting, numbering 
sometimes 130, was attended by even more 
Gregorians than Protestants. An apprecia- 
tive letter by Pastor Mahshegian to the 
Worcester Branch was next read. ‘‘ There 
are between us very ample oceans,’’ he wrote, 
‘but the love of Christ brings us to each 
other very near.” 

A letter of April 9 from Miss Farnham, 
teacher in the girls’ boarding school in Ada- 
bazar, told of the comforting Easter service, 
at which time eleven members were received 
into the church, six of them “‘ our own girls.” 
She wrote of the sacrifice of the ‘‘ small girls”’ 
who * took, each of them, one of their dresses 
and cut them up to make ‘shalvars,’” which 
‘‘were forwarded to the interior.” A few 
words were read from Misses Sheldon and 
Hyde, whose names, also, were on the calen- 
dar, and who were associated with Miss Farn- 
lam in the girls’ boarding school and in the 
kindergarten recently started in Adabazar. 
Crowded meetings during the Week of Prayer 
recommended by the Evangelical Alliance on 
behalf of the suffering Christians of Anatolia 
were reported from the Nicomedia field. 

A letter from Miss Carrie E. Bush of Har. 
poot was read by her former associate there, 
Mrs. J. K. Browne. It was a story of relief 
work, an encouraging report of growing 
Christian interest, a plea for ‘‘ money, money, 
money to build churches,” and a touching ac- 
count of the farewells to the missionaries, 
who, after more than thirty years cf labor in 
that field, are coming to this country broken 
down in health. Mrs. Schneider read the last 
letter, from the widow of the martyr pastor 
of Sivas, whose last sermon to his beloved 
people was preached from the text, ‘‘ The very 
hairs of your head are all numbered.” 


li 
Your Dealer 


will not sell you 
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SKIRT BINDINGS 
we will. 


Write us for free samples showing 
labels and materials. 

“Home Dressmaking,’’ a new book by Miss 
r, of the Ladies’ Journal, 
Velveteen Skirt B’ad- 


Home 









S.H. & M. Co,, P. O. Box 690, N. Y. City, 
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Try 
Our 
Gloves. 


Because we guarantee to give you 
satisfaction. We want your glove orders 
and propose to sell you always the very 
best article which can be produced at the 
price. We carry only standard, reliable 
goods. 

For the coming week: 


The Italia Foster Lacing Glove, 
The product of our famous Duchesse Factory. 


This glove is of same cut as the Duchesse, 
and same finish, but is of slightly heavier 
Kid and will give undoubted wear and com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Price, $1.50 per pair. 
at $1.75. 

Colors: Brown, Tan, Mode, Black. 
Backs. 

Mail orders carefully filled. 


CHANDLER & C0. 


Winter Street, Boston. 


Seldom equaled 


Plain 










Mackintoshes 


A $7.50 Mackintosh for $4.79. 


This is the season of sudden showers. 
A mackintosh is a good thing to have 
handy—clothes, and perhaps health, saved 
at little cost—that is, if you buy the gar- 
ment here. 

Light-weight Mackintoshes, in blue 
and black, two-cape, 100-inch 
sweep, double texture, veivet collar, 
sold at other stores at $7.50, our 
special price only 


$4.79 


Wm. S. Butler & Co., 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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. . SERVICES . . 


GOD IN NATURE. 
NATIONAL SERVICE. 





100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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28 May 1896 
THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


While there is no increase in the volume of 
general trade, there is, nevertheless, a dis- 
tinctly better feeling. There is more con- 
fidence in the future and merchants talk ina 
yore hopeful strain than they have for some 
time. The more confident feeling is due 
somewhat to the decreasing number of fail- 

The trade in boots and shoes is active. The 
demand runs heavily on the cheaper grades, 
but nearly all shoe manufacturers have 
enough orders booked to keep them busy for 

ne time tocome. This activity has stimu- 
lated somewhat quotations for hides and 
leather, although good authorities are not 
looking for much of an advance in leather 
values until after July 1. The stagnation in 
woo! and woolens continues, and the raw ma- 
terial moves at scarcely steady prices. In 

tton manufacturing there isa slightly bet- 
ter tone, especially in the print cloth market 
Fall River. Iron and steel continue dull 
apd trade conditions throughout the West are 
given as unsatisfactory. 

Speculative energy on the stock exchanges 
is all but benumbed, especially in Wall 
Street. In Boston we have had some activity 
in copper stocks, but the public is extremely 
If the price of copper continues strong 
and advances to twelve cents, as it gives 
promise of doing, Boston’s group of copper 
mining stocks will attract attention at ad- 
vancing prices. Dominion coal and Bay 
State gas are expected to be active and sell 
higher when the governor signs the Whitney 
Fuel Gas Bill. 

The matter of railroad earnings is too favor- 
able a factor to let pass without mention. 
For the first quarter of the current year the 
total gross earnings of 132 companies, owning 
about two-thirds of the total mileage of the 
ountry, aggregated $177,070,325, which was a 
gain over last year of 7 per cent.; oet earn- 
ings increased 9.8 per cent. The so-called 
granger group of roads made the best show- 
ing with an increase in gross of 17.8 per cent. 
anil 22.8 per cent. in net over last year. 


wary. 





METHODISTS DENOUNCE THE SHEATS 
LAW. 


The text of the resolutions passed by the 
General Conference, condemning the Flcrida 
Sheats Law, follows: 


Resolved, 1. That the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church sincerely 
deprecates the passage of such a law in any 
State, which invades the personal rights and 
liberties of our people in a manner repugnant 
to the genius of our Christian civilization, 
and, as we believe, in violation of the rights 
and liberties of those engaged in educating 
people of divers races in our land. 

2. That we sympathize with our Congrega- 
tiunal brethren in the heroic stand which 
they have taken to resist the enforcement of 
this law, and that, should a similar issue be 
made by the arrest, under the provision of 
this act, of any of the officers of either of our 
societies having charge of our educational 
work in the State of Florida, or of teachers in 
either of our institutions in that State, we 
will heartily approve any efforts that may be 
iT ide to contest the constitutionality or se- 

re the repeal of a law so un-American and 
in-Christian. 





7 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farmy 
in the Wonderfully Fertile 
Red River Valley 
ar North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of experi 
I in the business, and an actual residence of over 
ars in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne 
ta and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 


tlues. Loans only made to industrious, thrifty 


i well improved farms. I give my personal 
ision tothe business. Loans made in your name 
al terest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 

is sent to youand held by you. Interest collected by 
| forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 

ring you only 2,3,or4 percent. in Savings Banks 
ere earn you 7 per cent. —about doubling your in- 
OF Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Bos n Draft, or by personal check payable to my 


Address 
E. P. CATES, 


2628 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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FEED them properly and carefully; 1educe the 
painfully large percentage of infant mortality. 
Take no chances and make no experiments in this 
very important matter. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk has saved thousands of 
little lives. 


SAVE time and money by taking Adamson’s 
Botanic Cough Balsam, at the very beginning, 
instead of trifling with useless imitations. Its 
effect is instantaneous and the worst cough quickly 
yields and disappears. Throat and lung diseases 
of every kind are speedily cured. At all druggists. 





‘“T SUFFERED with biliousness and headache, but 
have been cured by Hood’s Pills.”’—Jobn Lappen, 
9 Fiske Ave., Somerville, Mass 





Twick TOLD WortTH.—A piece of furniture is 
twice as valuable when it is cleverly placed where 
it serves a double purpose, or where it is twice as 
often used, Forexample,a large mirror, if placed 
in tbe hall, will be worth almost double what it 
would be worth in a library or living-room. Many 
of our readers would, perbaps, like to know why, 
and we refer them to the interesting announcement 
of the Paine Furniture Co. in another column. 
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Guaranteed 25 years. 


Sterling oe 


Silver — 


* and 
Inlaid Forks 
vive the service 
of solid silver. Half the cost. 





Made only by 


Holmes & Edwards, 


t, CONN. 


BRIDGEPORT’ 


SALESROOMS—N. Y. City, 2 Maiden Lane. 
Chicago, 65 Washington St. 
= Louis, 307 N. Fourth St. 

sy San Francisco, 120 Sutter St. 
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Bankers and Hotels. 


OR AT THE 


65 Broadway, New York. 


PRINCIPAL 
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Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Oo 
Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, “2 ae * 2,000,000 
SURPLIS, « - : - = &2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS 
“IRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN 
XECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
INTIRI CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, Piesicent. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jnr, Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec 
§. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas 
DIRECTORS 
Samuel! D Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George S. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic C:omwell, Richard A, McCurdy, 


and See. 


Zabcock 





Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goeilet, Alexander E, Orr, 
%. G Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
@liver Harriman, Henry W.Smith, 

& Homers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 


Charles R. Henderson, Frederick 
William C. Whitney. 


W. Vanderbilt, 


W?, OFFER A CHOICE STOCK, paying 


large semi-annual dividends, which we believe 














safe for any one to hole M. Db. BROOKS, 
B34 School Street, Boston, 


is practically a certified cheque made payable to one’s 
amount named on its face, in gold or its equivalent, in the currency of the 
country, at 20,000 places throughout the world, by an extensive list of 


More available, economical, and secure than Letters of Credit, Circular 
Notes, or other forms of Travelers’ credit. 
Cheques, rates, and further information may be obtained at any Agency of 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


OFFICES OF THE 
78 Monroe St., Chicago. 


42 SO88B8288 SOSA SVLVSSe @QBXO]e ® O28 0868 8886 





An 
American 
Express Co. 
Travelers 


Cheque 








order, for a fixed 


COMPANY, 


45 Franklin St., Boston. 


Load dd dd dD DODD DODD 


Why do thousands 
of dollars lie idle 
in the banks, 


bringing no interest? ‘The money is 
safe but it draws no interest. 

Isn’t it better to purchase a good first 
mortgage on improved real estate draw- 
ing from 5 to 6 per cent. annually, the 
principal being as safe as though it 
were lying in the bank? We have 
mortgages of this class which we shall 
be glad to have investors examine in 
person or we shall be glad to give them 
any information by correspondence. 


H. O. Stone & Co., 


206 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Y | DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
estorn Mortgage 
SELL : or We ste rn Land= avoid foreclosure cos toestop sendicg 
good money roa I pcg ses a good 5% investment Inster 
tate exact! oc tion oftitle, ‘and your lo won 

price, Over #2 1900000 1 ’ We rn sec urities success 
andied by the present manng cement ofthis en poration 
BU | THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY ANO TRUST CO 


Send for our Bond List. 98 Equitable Building, Bostor 





-| MORTGAGES AND LANDS. ise! brn seer, 


landinthe West that you wis dispose of Write me. 


Bankers an a npg rs, let me “iene ow what you have. 
Twenty yea dene Address, HENRY C. 
SMITH, Fatl« c ity, Neb. 
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REV. JAMES W. HUBBELL, P.D., 


Who died in Manefield, O., May 19, after an ex- 
tended illness, was born in Wilton, Ct., March 29, 
1835, and was graduated from Yale in 1857. After 
teaching for two or three years he entered Union 
Seminary and was ordained in 1864, The same year 
he took charge of the church in Milford, Ct., and 
after five years’ service became pastor of the Col- 
lege Street (now Plymouth) Church of New Haven, 
where he remained another five years, and at length 
was settled over the First Church, Danbury, but 
was not in the active ministry for several years 
prior to his death. He was prominent and influen- 
tial in denominational affairs. 


REV. CHARLES W. BIRD 


Died at the Sanitariumin Alma, Mich., May 6, at the 
early age of forty-four, from a tumor on the brain. 
He was born in Bethlehem, Ct., and received his ed- 
ucation at Williston Seminary ang Yale College and 
Divinity School, being graduated from the latter in 
1880. He was first ordained to the work of a home 
missionary in Minnesota and his arduous service 
somewhat undermined his health, so that a year’s 
rest in New England became necessary. He had 
been pastor at Portland, Mich., for five years, where 
he greatly endeared himself to the people, 


REV. WILLIAM SEWALL 

Was born in Boston, Mass., Dec. 14, 1827. His early 
education was in the Roxbury Latin School. He 
was graduated at Harvard University in 1549, and 
after some years of teaching in Lewiston, Me., 
took his theological course at Bangor, with a post 
graduate course at Andover. He was ordained at 
Lunenburg, Vt., in 1855; was called from there to 
Norwich, Vt., in 1865, where his pastorate covered 
eleven years. He was next settled at Littleton, 
Mass., and after a five years’ ministry he labored 
for shorter periods in Vermont and Massachusetts 
churches. For the last four years his home has 
been with his son, Rev. J. L. Sewall, pastor of the 
Clyde Congregational Church, Kansas City, Mo. In 
this period he has ministered with great useful- 
ness to some of the churches of Missouri and Ar- 
kansas, and up to last February he supplied the 
ivanhoe Park church in the suburbs of Kansas City. 
For the last three months he has suffered greatly 
from increasing disease, and died May 15. Memo- 
rial services were held in Clyde Church, May 17, 
and the burial was from the Congregational church 
in Norwich, Vt. 


Dresden 


WARP-PRINTED ENGLISH 


SILKS 
only A90c. Yard. 


Manufactured in England to sell at 
$1.00, they combine the utility of a wash 
fabric with the elegance and beauty of the 
finest Lyons Silk. The weave resembles 
silk Irish Poplin, with rich Jacquard fig- 
ures and printed warp Dresden effects. 
Beautiful colorings for waists and summe1 
costumes. Some are in gray mourning 
effects. Although made to sell at $1.00, 
and more serviceable than any ordinary 
silk at $1.00, we have secured them in 
order to place them on sale at 


Only 4 Oc Yard. 
* 


The width is 24 inches. 


Gilchrist & Co. 


> to IL Winter Street, Boston. 
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There is a little plant called Reverence 
in the corner of my Soul’s garden, which [ 
love to have watered about once a week.— 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, letter quoted in Life, 
by John T. Morse, Jr. 


[t’s easy to feed 


some people, but proper nourishment 
for the invalid, convalescent and dys- 
peptic is hard to obtain. 


Somatose 


is a perfect Food and Tonic for the pale, thin 
anzmic, dyspeptic and overworked. 
Somatose strengthens and nourishes ; re. 
stores the appetite and increases the weight, 
Somatose is for sale by all druggists 
in 2-02.,4%, %and 1- -lb. tins. 
Somatose - Biscuit, palatable and strengthening 
Runkel Bros.’ Somatose - Cocoa, for nursing moth- 
ers, invalids and convalescents, A pleasant and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. Runkel Bros.’ Soma. 





~ Deaths. 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





agave T—In Fishkill, N. Y., May 19, Jane, widow of 
. 8. C. Abbott, aged 65 yrs. 

ASHMU N—In Weeping Water, May 15, Deacon William 
Ashmun, aged nearly 81 yrs. He was the father of 
Rev. E. H. Ashmun, hiome missionary superintendent 
of New Mexico and Arizona. 


FROST—In Hanover, N. H., May 24, Dr. Carleton Pen- 
nington Frost, dean of Dartmouth Medical College, 
and widely known and esteemed in his profession, 
aged 66 yrs. 

UCKER—In North Brookfield, May 17, Mrs. Nane 4 a 

i Tucker, donor of the beautiful new church edific nd tose - Chocolate for eating and drinking. 
within an hour of the eighty-sixth anniversary of her All druevists Desi sc ihtivn ” pambh lets fo f 
birth. Schiasie. 7 7 ee ee 


The skeptic says: ‘If I really believed that — 
letter I wouldn’t hesitate a minute.” 


Thousands do de/ieve, and are being cured 
of their Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 


Hay Fever, Rose Colds, 


etc., by Booth’s ‘‘ Hyomei,’’ the Australian 
ce ’ treatment, which cures by inhalation. 
Elm Street, Lawrence, Mass., May 6th, 1896. 
Dear Sir :— I x Soue been troubled with Bronchitis for the last five 
years i and never found any permanent relief until I commenced using 
‘Hyomei.”” In January last I made application to one of our leading life 
insurance companies, but at the medic al examination the examining physi 
cian said that he could not pass me as my lungs and bron hial passages 
were badly congested, Soon atter, | commenced using ** Hyomei,’’ and 
improved so rapidly that in one mo mth again went betore the same medical 
examiner and this time passed without any further ceremony, 
E. B. MOORE (with H. A. Buell & Co.) 
Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete in Sealed Case (see 
cut), by Mail, $1.00, to any part of the United States; consisting ct 
pocket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber (be autifully polished), a 
bortle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using. If you are 
still skeptical, send your address; my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei 
does cure, Are you open to conviction ? 
Hyomet Balm cures all skin diseases — 25 cent: 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th Street, New York. 
Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua’ 


Reclining Easy Chair o: Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 
CASE CONTAINS . 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
9 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
If changes in contents desired, write. 


The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 





















Either Premium is worth $10.00 
Both if at retail F ° - $20.00 





From factory to family, Both $ 1 0. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER, 


- The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Butfalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in The Congyreygationatist, Noe. Vl,ana 28. 
Novre.—The combi: ation offer of the Larkin Soap Mi anufi veturing Co. friends unusu 4. ly RENeTOUS, 18 Bell 
uine. from personai inspection of factory and experience with their goods and premiums we how that 
they are alb that is claimed tor them and can beartily recommend them.- The Christian Work, New Yi 
‘Nore.—The publisher of the Assembly //erald has inspected the ,oods avd premiums as above described 
and know they give satisfaction, he has personally visited the yay > s of the Larkin Co., and know that they 
are reliable in every way and fulfill all promises as advertised.— Assembly Herald, Auburn, N. 
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CURE 
WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 


A Simple Home Treatment of Unequaled Value. 


Administered by attaching an instrument to the flesh, usually at the ankle of the = 
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¢ It is a Treatment of the Blood. Hitt thorn tryed ine gare m ter 
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gained by the lungs naturally in breathing, and * contact of the skin and mucous surface gel cy the air. 
inevitably follows, viz.: PUOR& BLOOD thoroughly vitalized, nerves 

The Necessary Result fed and disease expelled by eradicating its cause, 

FRAIL CHILDREN and WEAKLY YOUTH built up to rugged maturity. 


all the cost for a whole family for years. IN USE seven years by thousands, 
The Instrument and is the cheapesc and best Home-Treatment known. 


DO NOT FAIL to investigate; you cannot afford to. Every HOME should have it. Write for free 
illustrated circular, with testimonials, price-list, ete. Referto The Congregationalist when writing. 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass., General Agent for New England States. 
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ANNIVERSARY AT YALE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL 

The exercises at New Haven began Sunday 
evening, May 17, when Dr. A. H. Bradford of 
Montclair, N. J., gave the anniversary ad- 
dress at Center Church meeting house on The 
Unity of the Spirit a World-wide Necessity. 
Ife regards sectarianism as the great ill of 
Christendom, and recounted many telling 
instances out of his experiences during a 
recent visitto Japan. Altogether the picture 
was a dark one and emphasized the need of 
unity of spirit rather than union as to form 
and name. 

The Commencement exercises were held 
Wednesday morning in Battell Chapel, and 
included speaking by representatives of the 
graduating class, with an address to the 
class by Prof. George Adam Smith. The 
list of speakers and their themes follows: 
The Grounds of the Preacher’s Optimism, 
c. W. Collier; The Popular Preacher, G. A. 
Bushee; Social and Individual Redemption, 
E, C. Wheeler; The Preacher as a Social Re- 
former, T. N. Baker; Obedience and Power, 
W.M.Short; The Young Man and the Church, 
J. H. Grant; Supernaturalism in Preaching, 
A. G. Beach; Personality and the Problems 
of the Day, C.N.Thorp. The addresses were, 
in the main, devoted to the discussion of prac- 
tical problems. 

Professor Smith gave a simple, telling ad- 
dress. His subject was The Christian Con- 
gregation. It is the means, he said, in the 
uands of its leaders for uplifting and evangel- 
izing the world, and he urged the men to give 
thought to the spiritual aud practical needs of 
their people. 

The annual meeting of the alumni was held 
in Marquand Chapel in the afternoon. Pro- 
fessor Fisher presided and the discussion was 
on The Present Tendency to Subordinate in 
Preaching the Religious to the Ethical Side of 
the Gospel. It was opened by Rev. J. W. 
sixler and Rev. G. H. Beard. It was held 
that the present tendency on the whole is 
good as a part of the spirit ofthe times, But 
what we want, the speakers urged, is not eth- 
ical preaching to the exclusion of religious 
truth, but an ethical interpretation and pres- 
entation of the great truths of religion. Rev. 
J. H. Twichell spoke of the newer method of 
urging children to be Christians because they 
are by nature God’s children and belong to 
him, a8 opposed to the older method of teach- 
ivg that mankind was naturally alien to God. 
Prof. G. A. Smith said that he thought the 
problem did not exist in his county as a spe- 
cialone. The discussion was concluded by a 
vigorous address by Prof. Samuel Harris. In 
the evening a reception was tendered Pro- 
fessor Smith and the graduating class in the 
Lowell Mason Social Room, President and 
Mrs. Dwight and Professor Fisher receiving. 

Ten of the alumni have died during the 
year. The average age was seventy-two. 
Prof. George E. Day’s resignation as secre- 
tary of the alumni was accepted with regret, 
and a vote of thanks was tendered him for his 
long and earnest service. The committee 
appointed last year to report a plan for an 
alumni organization reported through Rev. 
DD. M. James. A permanent organization was 
formed with the following officers: president, 
Dr. T. T. Munger, ’55; vice-president, Rev. 
I). M. James, ’88; secretary, Rev. H. A. Bridg- 
wan, ’87; treasurer, Rev. W. J. Mutch, ’85, 


—_ 





What the men of America need is a place 
which they shall cherish and love, where their 
Lome life shall be happy. This question of a 
Lome means a settlement of the rum question, 
the saloon question and other questions which 
are now agitating the public mind.—/Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
i'tisburgh, 


SEYMER-BAUMAN 


73 
O MISREPRESENTATION on the 


part of our agents tolerated or of 


. Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS . , 
Pittsburgh. dealers or painters necessary. You 
FAHNESTOCK ; ‘ ; 4 
ancoor 2" | know just what you are getting when you 
cexstax S| have painting done with 
ATLANTIC 
SE en } y 
SRADLETZ } = 
DROOXLYN | . ‘Ee W ] t \ : { ay) j 
gewerr | (ew YO Pw ll € ‘ Cal 
ULSTER ; 
uxios ; (see list of brands, which are genuine) and 
SOUTHERN ) } Pure Linseed Oil. Don't be misled by tr 
Chicago y ) 
saipMax ) _ : : } : 7 
renee | ing something else said to be ‘just as good 
sitions. | | Any desired shade or color may be easily 
St. I } . ° . . 
RED SEAL | | produced by using Nationa Leap Co. s 
— / Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO | ‘ 
Philadeiphia. $ Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
MORLEY Cesaiens of colors free ; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of differe: 
SALEM er designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
CORNELL Salem, Mass, upon application to those intending to paint. 
xesevcey Pot NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York. 





The Lawton Simplex 
> Printer 










saves time 
em and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10) 


Caution.— Other ¢hings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 


Simplex Printer, Send for circulars. Agents wanted 
LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York 








When you 


Buy Spoons 


knives, forks, etc. 
even if they do cc 


are worth the 
mark ensures 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” 
Made only by 
The Meriden Britannia Co. 


Meriden, Conn. 
Broppppppp 8B AARREGaE 


A quarter spent in HIRES 
Rootbeer does you dollars’ 
worth of good. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia, 
A 25c. package makes 5 galious. Sold everywhere. 


BOPP PPPPOAGaaaGae 


, buy reliable brands, 
talitiie more. They 










ung tionable quality 


PDH p: 





C.J.JagerCo, 





Fairbanks-Morse 
Gas and 
Casolene 
Engines 


No steam or 
coal used, 
Send for 

Catalogue. 










174 High St. 
Boston. 
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ESTABLISHED 1836. 


ISAAC RILEY, 





Fails —_£ 


to cure the most severe Coughs and all 
forms of Throat and Lung Troubles. It 
has stood the test of public opinion for 
thirty years and the continued and in- 
creased demand proves its value and 
popularity. 


ADAMSON’S 


Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


More than 10,000 Testimonials 


have been voluntarily sent, showing 
spontaneous and heartfelt gratitude for 
the miraculous cures it has effected. 


Prices, 35 and 75¢. a Bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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Does Your Hair Fall Out? 











Successor to Baird & Riley, : a 
’ Is it getting thin—lessening in volume If so, I can 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER help you. If totally bald du not write. Select family 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. patronage f r ten years. Send self-addressed stamped 
Telephone, Haymarket 294. envelope to Miss RACHEL T, Wyart, Centerville, Mass. 
The Glasgo Lace Thread Co., Glasgo, Conn., offer $1,000 
in premiums for vest work done with Glasgo Twilled 
Lace Thread. The prizes are divided into 4 Clisses, nye 
every one an Opportunity. 
| $1,000 CASH PREMIUMS | 
Extra prizes will also be given to those using the greatest 
amount of Glasgo Lace Thread. Parti: 








detail with sample of thread sent free 
THE GLASGO LACE THREAD €0., I 1 
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ARPETS 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 65 


Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS awD UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST. 
OPP.SBOYLSTOW ST. 






BOSTON. 
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A WISE QOONSOLIDATION OF AOAD- 
EMIES. 


TILLOTSON AND CUTLER UNITE. 

At the close of the present schoo! year Til- 
lotson Academy, now located at Trinidad, 
Col., will be consolidated with Cutler Acad- 
emy, the preparatory department of Colorado 
College, located at Colorado Springs. All 
the property, including real estate, buildings 
and equipment, will be deeded to the latter 
institution, and arrangements will be made 
by which the graduates of Tillotson shall be- 
come alumui of Cutler Academy. 

This step bas been taken after mature de- 
liberation, during which one of the secreta- 
ries of the societies interested made a thor- 
ough the field of all the 
questions involved. When Tillotson was 
founded thers was an urgent call for such an 
institution in the locality where it was placed. 
Its history has proved the wisdom of ihe 
choice. For sixteen years it has occupied a 
commanding position in the educational work 
of southern Colorado. Under the wise and 
energetic leadership of Prof. Henry E. Gor- 
don, who has been its principal from the be- 
ginning, it has stood with unswerving loyalty 
for the securing of Christlike character as 
the aim of all education, In the steady pur- 
suit of this aim it has secured a place among 
the best institutions of the State, gained a 
more than State-wide patronage and sent 
forth as graduates young men and women 
who have become a force for Christian civili- 
zation wherever they have gone. 

3ut since the early days conditions have 


examination on 


entirely changed. Now an excellent high 
school is doing effectively the local work and 


the adjoining region can be successfully 
reached from Colorado Springs. There are 
great advantages, also, for students in Colo- 
rado Springs which could not be offered at 
Trinidad. These and other considerations, 
including the financial aspect of the case, that 
one large institution in a central locality can 
employ more economically and effectively the 
available funds than two institutions in sepa- 
rate fields, have brought the societies which 
have supplied the money for Tillotson and 
the trustees of Colorado College and Cutler 
Academy to this important decision. 
The transfer of the property to Colorado 
Springs is made with the understanding that 
a new dormitory shall, in the near future, be 
erected on the college grounds, to bear the 
name of Tillotson Hall, thus perpetuating the 
memory of the academy and of the noble man 
for whom it was named. Plans are already 
being matured for securing the funds to erect 
this new building. 
Prof. Henry E. Gordon, who has been prin- 
cipal of the academy since it was founded, and 
to whose enthusiasm and unwearying energy 
the large success of its work has been due, 
has accepted a position on the faculty of Col- 
orado College and will give important assist- 
ance in the work of Cutler Academy. He will 
be a valuable addition to the corps of teach- 
ers, bringing to his work here large experi- 
ence in teaching and a very wide knowledge 
of the State. He belongs to a family well 
this country for its energy and 
achievements. His father was for many years 
treasurer of the American Board. One sister, 
Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, formerly a teacher 


known in 


at Mt. Holyoke College, is now at the head of 
the remarkably successful girls’ school at 


San Sebastian, Spain. Another sister, Miss 
Anna Gordon, has for twenty years been the 
constant companion and helper of Miss Fran- 
ces Willard. 

The consolidation of the two academies is a 
forward step in the movement of higher edu- 
cation in Colorado, and will have great influ- 
ence in still further building up the already 
Colorado 


educational interests of 


Springs. 


large 





FoR hemorrbages and intlammations, Pond’s 





Imitations offered for the 


Extract, 
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he Story of 


Puritana. 


Prof. Dixi Crosby, M. D., LL. D., 
who for thirty-two years was at the 
head of Dartmouth Medical College, 
belonged to the famous Crosby family 
of physicians, which forseveral gener- 
ations has furnished more distin- 
cuished medical men than any other 
family in America. His father was 
Dr, Asa Crosby, of Dartmouth, who 
procured the charter of the State 
medical society, of which he was for 
thirty years a conspicuous member; 


one brother, Dr. Josiah Crosby, in- | 
vented the invalid bed and the method | 


of making extensions of fractured 
limbs by adhesive strips; another 
brother, Dr. Thos, It. Crosby, was 
chief surgeon in Columbian College 
Hospital during the war, and later 
professor of animal and vegetable 
physiology at Dartmouth College; 
while Dr. Dixi Crosby himself was 
the inventor and discoverer of various 
important improvements in medicine 
and surgery, including a new and 
unique mode of reducing metacarpo- 
phalangeal dislocation, opening of ab- 
scess at hip-joint, etc., ete. 

At the early ave of twenty-four his 
extraordinary skill and success in over- 
coming disease had already attracted 
the atiention o£ medical men through- 
out the world, and won for him the 
highest honors. His greatest achieve- 
ment was the discovery of an original 
method for perfecting and compound- 
ing in permanent form what has be- 
come known as his * prize formula,’’ 
and which, under the name of Puri- 
tana, is legally protected. 

The foundation of this remarkable 
medical discovery consists of simple 
New England roots and herbs, and the 
original family recipe for it has de- 
scended to the long line of Crosby 
physicians from their Puritan ances- 





tors. Its peculiar vegetable composi- 
tion rendered it necessary to brew it 
whenever needed in the early days of 
its history, and after the scattering of 
the Puritan families to remote locali- 
ties, where the necessary ingredients 
were not to be found, many attempts 
were made to put it up in permanent 
form, all of which failed until Dr. Dixi 
Crosby discovered means and methods, 
the result of which is: Nature’s Cure 
compounded in the laboratory of 
Common Sense. 


28 May 18096 





Tt cures from head to foot, 
co 
Puritana 


Trade Mark 





For diseases of the Stomac h 
Liver 
Heart 
Blood 
Kidneys 
And for Weak Lungs 
Starved Nerves 
Fagged Brain 


It cures after everything else has failed. It cures 
cases that have been given up ashopeless. Itcures 


| pleasantly. Itcures positively. It cures permanently. 





Puritana is the prize formula of 
Prof. Dixi Crosby, M. D., LL. D., 
for over 30 years at the head of 
Dartmouth Medical College. 











Get of your druggist this great disease-conquering dis- 

y (the price is $1 for the complete treatment, con- 

x of one bottle of Puritana, one bottle of Puritana 

ills, and one bottle of Puritana Tablets, all enclosed in 

one package) or write us, and you will bless the day when 

vou heard of Puritana, ‘he Puritana Compound Co., 
i 
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Grand National Prize of 
16,600 FRANCS at Paris 


QUINA- 
J AROCHE 


Possesses in the highest de- 
e active properties 
Endorsed 


culty as the 





FEVER AND 


Acue, Mataria, PoorNness OF 
THE BLoop, Generat Depiity 
and Wastinc Diseases; In. 

EASES THE APPETITE, STRENG- 
THENS THe Nerves and builds 
up the ¢ e system, 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: 

i E. FOUGERA & CO., 
= 26-30 N. William St. 




















DENT’S 
TOOTHACHE GUM 
STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 





4 os = Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
) C. S. DENT & Co., DETROIT, MICH. 


’ s 
(A Swell Affair.) alanine 
Dent's Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Warts. 








The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 
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An Institution for the Scientific Treatment o! 


CANCER 


Tumors, and ail forms of Malignant Growths, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 

We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity. 

Book and circulars giving description of Sanator 
Treatment, Terms, and References, free. 

N T Pb TY 0, CAN NORTH ADAMS. 

DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, *°" Wiss? 







Also Gluten Dysp r, Barley Crystals, 
and Patent Bis d Pastry Flour, 
Unrivale Europe. 
Pamphlets ples Free. 


Write Farwell ,N. Y¥., U.S, Ae 
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MUSIO IN RELATION TO WORSHIP. 


At the Boston Ministers’ Meeting on Mon- 
day Rev. J. O. Haarvig spoke on the ways in 
which music may become an aid to spiritual 
worship and may deepen the power of spiritual 
expression. He referred to the close con- 
nection which has always existed between 
music and worship and to the devotional 
spirit of the famous old composers. Music 
must be an integral part of the services of the 
church, not merely an ornamental accessory, 
for a service with poetry and not piety is 
Pharisaism. Music must be properly placed 
in the service, and of a worshipful, dignified 
and reverent character. Sensational preach- 
ing and frivolous music are responsible for 
much of the irreverence of today. Thespecial 
praise or vesper service is in danger of be- 
coming merely a sacred concert, and to be 
spiritually helpful the congregation must 
have a part in it and a place must be made 
for the ministry of the word. Mr. Haarvig 
expressed the hope that the boy choir fad 
would never invade Congregational churches. 
This assertion was applauded. Congregations 
should be impressed with the thought that 
their singing of the hymns is not only an act 
of worship but a testimony to the world of 
their faith and joy in the Lord. 

The discussion which followed emphasized 
the feeling that the organist and choir should 
be Christians, and brought out the fact that 
in the minds of many present the ideal church 
music is furnished by the congregation led in 
its Singing by a chorus choir. 


So — 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


It is now regarded as altogether probable that the 
difficulties about railroad rates that prevented the 
convention from being held at San Francisco last 
year will be removed, so that the convention can 
ineet there next year, and thata rate of $50 for the 
round trip between Chicago and San Francisco will 
be granted, 

For June the topic of the World’s Christian En- 
deavor Prayer Chain will be: ‘“‘ For all teachers of 
the young in Sunday schools, day schools and col- 
leges, that they may see their opportunity and re- 
sponsibility, and that they may help their pupils to 
a higher plane of Christian living. That the Spirit 
of God may abide wherever youth are taught.” 

A circus reached Colorado Springs one night and 
the nextevening 250 Endeavorers held on the grounds 
a service attended by about two hundred of those 
connected with the circus, and at the close thirty 
of these asked for prayers. On Monday the En- 
deavorers bought all the Testaments they could 
secure and gave them to the men. One of the men 
said that never but once before in his experience 
had Christian people showed any interest in them, 
and the manager said that if he had known of the 
service in advance he would have lighted up his 
large tent and given its use. 

\n advance step in the direction of systematic 
Bible study was taken atthe Michigan convention, 
vyhich adopted unanimously recommendations on 
the subject made bya special committee. These 
recommendations call for the appointment of a 
State superintendent of Bible study, with an ad- 
visory board of five leading pastors. Their duty is 
to promote the study of the Bible in all wise ways, 

uding providing for addresses at conventions, 
encouraging the holding of Bible institutes, issu- 
lug circular letters, recommending literature, and, 
t seems advisable, some particular course of 
study to be carried on under the auspices of the 
State union. The year for work is to begin Oct. 1, 
i no society is expected to organize for study 
thout securing the pastor’s approval of the 
rse proposed. 
ae ee eee 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


’ H.L. Hastings. Boston. 

TALES OF Trust. By H. L. Hastings. pp. 382, 
71.00. 

Copeland & Day. Boston. 

AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE: A SONG-TALE OF TRUE 
LOVERS, 6y M. 8. Henry and E. W. Thomson, 
p. 78. 75 cents. 

. Harper & Bros. New York. 

The CAVALIERS. By S. R. Keightley. pp. 344 
7150. 

RK HEFFRON. By Alice W. Bailey. pp. 354. 


Avate 
‘TRAORDINARY CASES. By H.L.Clinton. pp. 403. 
8250 





CoLp DisHEs FOR Hor WEATHER. pp. 126. $1.00, 


The Congregationalist 875 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

His HONOUR AND A LADY. By Mrs. Everard Cotes. 
pp. 321. $1.50. 

G.P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

AMERICAN ORATIONS. Edited by Alexander John- 
ston, re-edited by J.A. Woodburn. pp. 405. $1.25. 

Economics. By A.T. Hadley. pp. 496. $2.50. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE: The Book of Job. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Richard 
G. Moulton, Ph.D. pp.177. 50 cents. 

REPRINTED PIECES. By Charles Dickens. pp. 408. 
$1.00 


Thomas ¥. Crowell & Co. New York, 
AT HAWARDEN WITH MR. GLADSTONE. By Wil- 
liam H. Rideing. pp $1.00. 
Henry Holt & Son. New York, 
OvuT OF Bounps. By A.Garry. pp. 219. 75 cents. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia, Pp . : 
A FAITHFUL TRAITOR. By Eftie A. Rowlands. pp. 28 In, Wheels ? 
298. 1.00. : 
IN QUEST OF THE IDEAL. By Léon de Tinseau. ig ) 
Translated by Florence B. Gilmour. pp. 283. Diamond 
$1.00. 
ge 25 Or Drop 


THE VEIL LIFTED. By H. M. Kennard. pp. 258. 
$2 00. 







Star Publishing Co. Chicago. Frames 


CAMP FIRE SvoRIEs. By Edward Anderson. pp. 

222, Vim or Morgan 
PAPER COVERS. « 

& Wright “quick 


repair” tires. 


Congregational S. S. & Pub, Society. Boston. 
STEPS FOR BEGINNERS. Asher Anderson, pp. 69. 
12 cents. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
LE PATER. By Francoise Coppée. Notes by F.C. 
de Sumichrast. pp. 30. 28 cents. 





Send for Artistic Catalogue. 
MAGAZINES. 


April. THE CHARITIES REVIEW. | H. B. Shattuck & Son, 


May. THE SHADOW.—FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.— | 
NINETEENTH CENTURY.—THE AMERICAN UNI- 








249 Columbus Avenue, 


VERSITY. | 
June. THE QUIVER.—FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR { BOSTON, [ASS. 
MONTHLY.—THE DENNY 
— 








1896 Hartford Bicycles 


REDUCTION IN PRIGE. 
from $80 to $65 








Patterns Nos. I and 2, 
Patterns Nos. 3 and 4, from $60 to $50 
Patterns Nos. 5 and 6, from $50 to $45 


This is the best value for the money offered in medium grade machines. 


COLUMBIA 


The Standard of the World—acknowledge no 
competitors, and the price is fixed absolutely for the s | 0 0 


season of 1896 at 
If you can’t buy a Columbia, then buy a Hartford. 


All Columbia and Hartford Bicycles are ready for immediate delivery 


POPE MFC. CO. 


General Office and Factories, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Coiumbias are not 





wy 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every city and town. 
properly represented in your vicinity, let us know. 





























PLEASURE CARRIAGES, LADIES’ PHAETONS, 

BUGGIES, WAGONS, HARNESS, SADDLES & BICYCLES 

at Factory Prices All goods guaranteed as represented and sent on ap 
A 6-4 proval anywhere. Write at once for our 1-46 beautifully Illus. Catalogue 

RAEN) showing all the tangent atyiewand mew dealgme in large variety. frome 

“%s "Grade. $60.00 Testimonials from ever at ecnent t¥eeto all ho ni this paper, Whe 

ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., N. Court St., Cincinnati, O.  Priabished i 
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Manufacturers. 
* Knowledge is Then 
folly unless put Use 
to use.”’ You 
know * It. 
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POWDER POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
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Absolutely Pure. 
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of well tried rules for health and comfort notice the straps of 
the Ferris Waist. The weight of heavy skirts damaging to 
the strongest Woman’s constitution, is transferred from waist 
to shoulders, leaving the body free and untrammelled. 


FE RRI » GOOD 


SENSE 
CORSET WAIST 


is made to suit all tastes in high or low bust, long or short 
waist. Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Misses’, 50c. to $1. Ladies’, 
$lto $2. For sale by all retailers. 
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Hosters Danes UvriipSrairs Haiwelo. | 


For Spreads, Lunches 
and Lawn Parties | 


CRISP AND NUTRITIOUS. 





Pittsburgh Thin Water : 


For the summer season 
the leading delicacy in 


BISCUITS : 
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This Delicacy is Unexcelled. 
HANDSOME PACKAGES. 


For Sale by all Leading Grocers. 


Manufactured by 


Boston Bakery. United States Baking Co. - 
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